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No. 1 


New Consumer Needs or Old 
Markets P 


The Price of Holding Fading Markets May Be Too Great to Pay— 
Prompt Decision Then Needed to Set Out on New Line of Endeavor 


By Cason J. Callaway 


President, Callaway Mills 


NEGATIVE thinking 
probably has had more 
to do with the failure of 
individual business enter- 
prises and the shrinkage 
of whole industries than 
any other single cause. It 
is true, of course, that sta- 
tistics attribute this unen- 
viable distinction to lack of 
sufficient capital in the mat- 
ter of bankruptcies. But 
every history of business 
achievement that has come 
to my attention has in it 
somewhere a record of 
capital shortage overcome 
by vision, while all the 
capital in the world cannot 
be made to develop a mar- 
ket until somebody has vis- 
ualized it. It has been 
rather definitely proved, 
also, that a lost or fading 
market cannot be restored 
with the same products, no 
matter how much money 
may be spent. The old consumers 
may be brought back, but only with 
new goods to fit new needs. 

During the last few years I have 
been driven somewhat reluctantly 
to the conclusion that negative 
thinking is the chief thing the mat- 
ter with the cotton textile indus- 
try. Directly and indirectly I have 
been associated with cotton and 
hearing the tales of its troubles for 
— twenty-five years. I know it 

burdened now and has been for 


some years past with a tremendous 
over-production, an old-fashioned 
system of distribution, labor diffi- 
culties, and the keenest of competi- 
tion from sources that did not ex- 
ist a decade ago. Yet I am more 
than ever convinced that these 
tribulations are important chiefly 
because they have been accepted as 
more or less irremediable. 

With a few notable exceptions, 
the cotton textile industry has been 
paying more attention to the limi- 
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tations and shortcomings of its 
product than it has to the problem 
of how that product may be fitted 
to the present-day needs of the 
consumer. It has been thinking of 
what it cannot do with present 
products and with the existing ma- 
chinery of distribution, instead of 
what might be done by altering 
these factors to suit modern condi- 
tions. Specifically, the cotton 
manufacturer knows exactly for 
what purposes wool, silk, rayon 
and linen are superior to his prod- 
uct, and why men and women buy 
those textiles and do not buy his. 
It has not occurred to him in the 
mass, as yet, to shift his perspec- 
tive and find out for just what 
uses cotton may be superior to all 
competitive products. 


Some Interesting Discoveries 


We started inquiries in that di- 
rection many years ago in the Cal- 
laway Mills, and since then we 
have made some interesting dis- 
coveries. One of them is that 
many of the best selling weaves 
and designs in competitive products 
show the unmistakable influence of 
time-honored cotton: fabrics, when 
they are not outright imitations. 
Another is that cotton may be given 
virtually all the qualities that make 
these other fabrics desirable, with- 
out destroying its own unique ad- 
vantages. Competition has cut into 
its markets, in other words, be- 
cause cotton has not really been 
trying to compete for existing 
markets. Instead, the industry has 
been fighting to hold or keep alive 
a demand that no longer exists, not 
as to the basic material, but as to 
thethods of making, selling and 
applying it. 

It is common knowledge that 
cotton men are not satisfied with 
this situation. For several years 
nearly all units of the industry— 
operating through associations rep- 
resenting the various divisions and 
inspired by the leadership of sev- 
eral of the more aggressive corpo- 
rations—have been going in for 
systematic study and research. The 
greater part of this effort, how- 
ever, has been devoted to the im- 
provement of cotton fabrics. Any- 
thing that improves quality and 
reduces costs is a good thing and 
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will pay for itself in the long run. 
But in my opinion even this process 
is now being limited by the failure 
of the industry to balance and give 
direction to its work by the devel- 
opment of modern merchandising 
methods. 

By merchandising I mean not 
only the aggressive exploitation of 
markets already known through 
advertising and sales appeals to the 
consumer, but even more the con- 
tinuous study of consumer desires, 
which is an essential part of such 
a program. If such highly suc- 
cessful industries as the motor car 
and the radio have proved any- 
thing, it is that these desires be- 
come evident only when they are 
looked for. We find new markets 
not only by asking the consumer 
what he wants, but by a study of 
latent and potential needs, instead 
of waiting for him to come and 
tell us. That sort of thinking 
gives only a passing attention to 
competitive products, which it re- 
gards as something to be bettered. 

Cotton men do not think in those 
terms because the industry is nearly 
3,000 years old, and the habits of 
centuries are hard to break. For 
the greater part of that period—un- 
til after the World War, as a mat- 
ter of fact—the great problem of 
the cotton industry everywhere was 
to supply the world demand. To 
that end a certain routine was 
established. First a mill was built. 
Then the goods best adapted to 
that mill were put into production. 
The final step was to keep lower- 
ing the price until the goods could 
be sold. This has brought about a 
production economy in cotton 
which I do not believe is equaled 
by any other industry, but it also 
brought about the wrong kind of 
production. 

Since all the direction of thought 
was inward toward production in- 
stead of outward toward the mar- 
ket, it was inevitable that the 
industry should lose touch with 
consumers. Three distinct divisions 
developed. Spinning of the raw 
material and weaving into gray 
goods came to constitute the sole 
function of the manufacturer. This 
bulk material was turned over to 
the sales agent or mill representa- 
tive, and the manufacturer had 
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FASCISTI ALL! 


The bundle of rods which is on the United States ten cent 
piece; the red strapped fasces that lay over the left shoulder 
of the Roman Lictor; the name of the Italian Fascisti—all 
these signs and names say strength is in union. You can 
break a stick—but not a bundle of sticks. ‘=, This is the 
kind of strength acquired by an advertising agency of many 
offices, of many experienced men and women, of many accounts 
widely diversified. It is a strength of unified judgment, 
emanating from long and world-wide business experience. 


THE H-K-WeCann Company 
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nothing more to do with it. The 
sales agent in turn sold to finish- 
ers, who dyed or printed it into 
the final product and then tried to 
find a market. The bulk of the 
business is still conducted on this 
basis, although many manufactur- 
ers have their own sales agencies 
and finishing mills. But even the 
consolidation of these divisions has 
not been enough when the whole 
operation starts at the wrong end. 

I have been urging a program of 
co-operative advertising by the cot- 
ton industry for many years be- 
cause I believe that is the only way 
the old order can be turned around. 
We have made during that time a 
careful and continuous study of co- 
operative advertising by other in- 
dustries. 

One fact that stands out in every 
program we have studied—good, 
bad and indifferent—is the effect it 
has had on the point of view of 
both distributors and producers 
within the industry. Without ex- 
ception the search for advertising 
appeals that will interest the con- 
sumer has taught entire industries 
what the consumer wants, and how 
he wants it. A co-operative cam- 
paign may attempt to cover so 
much ground that it may have no 
actual sales power in itself, but it 
points the way for the industry, 
and the individual units—producer, 
wholesaler and retailer—may be 
. counted on to do the rest. 


A Matter of Bad Marketing 


On the basis of this showing in 
many other industries and from our 
own experience with our mills, 
which are now selling their prod- 
ucts in about a hundred different 
markets, I have made the statement 
that the present excess capacity of 
the cotton industry is largely a 
matter of bad marketing, or no 
marketing at all. No other indus- 
try has put more pressure into its 
sales efforts in recent years. But 
most of this energy has been ex- 
pended by one manufacturer try- 
ing tp get the customers of another, 
and the industry would be actually 
better off if it had saved itself that 
proportion of its selling expense. 
The same energy devoted to mer- 
chandising would make for con- 
tinued expansion by keeping the 
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minds of individual manufacturers 
on individually expanding  busi- 
ness, rather than on the mere 
swapping of customers. 
Specifically, I have proposed at 
various times a fund of seven mil- 
lion dollars a year, which could be 
made available at a cost to manu- 
facturers of a fifth of a cent a 
pound, for advertising and research. 
The consensus of opinion among 
those with whom I have discussed 
this question is that such an ex- 
penditure would bring about a min- 
imum increase of 5 per cent a year, 
in addition to the natural growth 
from increased population. That is 
far below the average growth at- 
tributed by other industries to 
co-operative merchandising, and 
these industries include products 
which, like cotton, have been in 
use for many years. With such 
an increase the entire cotton indus- 
try could be put on a profitable 
basis within two years, and new 
mills would be needed in five. 
The stumbling block to action 
has been a difference of opinion as 
to whether producers or distribu- 
tors should assume the initiative 
and the expense. It is paradoxical, 
but true, that cotton manufac- 
turers will become highly enthusi- 
astic over a co-operative campaign 
by another industry initiated 
by producers, and then argue that 
in the cotton industry the expense 
of such an effort should be borne 
by the distributors. Many of them 
stick to this contention in spite of 
the fact that the only manufactur- 
ers who have been showing a sat- 
isfactory expansion and substantial 
profits since the war are those 
who have taken this burden on 
themselves, and found therein an 
opportunity. It is worth noting 
also that most of these manufac- 
turers are getting more real ad- 
vertising and merchandising help 
from their distributors than they 
counted on when they set out to 
make a market for their products. 
To me this offers rather con- 
clusive proof that as a -practical 
matter co-operative market build- 
ing is a logical function of the 
manufacturer and not of the dis- 
tributor. I might go even farther 
and say that there is no evidence 
to show that a co-operative cam- 
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ae ant Back in the days before stock dividends, 30-point advances 
roducts and “‘rights to subscribe"’ were the leading subject of break- 
een in fast conversation :— 
h such Back in the days when a corner lot was a good buy and a 
Seadinns. 7-room house and 1-car garage were the ambition of the 
ofitable average family :— bn 
oo Back in the days when a building and loan contract 
ws matured and was converted into a 50 foot lot and a contract 
pr to build the aforesaid 7-room house and appurtenances :— 
non as It was the quaint custom to build homes 
— to live in and enjoy 
loxical, Then, came the stock market, and seven lean years for the 
inufac- building industry: seven years that need no recounting other 
nthusi- than to say they are now over—definitely—conclusively— 
mpaign finally, having passed away to the resounding requiem of a 
litiated colossal stock market crash. 
te that So, now, that property values and home ownership again 
xpense are the yard stick by which to measure a wise investment; 
. borne now, that the dizzy business of watching the stock ticker has 
f them yielded to watching the old job:— ; 
pite of _ This quaint custom of building and owning a home is com- 
fartur- in back vigorously —aggressively. In fact, it’s here—NOW. 
= sat: Millions of dollars that have gone into the yas market are 
: once more going into property, homes and improvements, 
+ and the sound of the Amer and saw is being freard again 
ie os in the land. 
ein an To that great market — the composite American citizen — 
noting who wants the best in architecture, material, furnishing and 
decoration—to more than 100,000 of him and his influen- 
wnu fac- tial wife, the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL goes each month—a 
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paign for an entire industry, paid 
for and conducted by distributors, 
would be profitable. On the con- 
trary, there is at least construc- 
tive evidence to indicate that it 
would not pay. New markets 
are built, as I have pointed out, 
not by the co-operative effort in 
itself, but by the effect that effort 
has in making all units of an in- 
dustry see the opportunity for ex- 
pansion. That vision is carried 
back along the whole line of dis- 
tribution to the factory, so that 
products are changed and im- 
proved to order instead of by 
guess. If the distributor assumes 
the market building operation it is 
obvious that a large part of the 
specific information he gets will 
never reach the factory, or even 
the producers’ research labora- 
tories. What does get there will 
be delayed, so that by the time a 
new or improved product is offered 
to the consumer the market will 
have run part or all of its course. 

A fact which is sometimes over- 
looked—in other industries as well 
as cotton—is that markets for any 
new product are made not by the 
article or its novelty alone, but 
by the extent to which it fits a 
set of constantly changing social 
and economic conditions. Even in 
what men call the whim of style 
and fashion there is always some 
basis of utility. When that dis- 
appears, the market begins to die 
and no amount of sales pressure 
or price-cutting can keep it alive 
indefinitely. It 
held at a fixed level, and expan- 
sion is out of the question. There- 
fore it may be laid down as a 
law that under modern conditions 
of life any demand, no matter 
how basic, will have only a cer- 
tain length of time to run. The 
amount of business that may be 
done will be determined, other 
things being equal, by how soon 
the demand is recognized. 

It follows also that discovery 
of a potential market well in ad- 
vance of its development lends 
itself to adequate industrial re- 
search and better production prac- 
tices and control. In one instance 


a division of the Callaway Mills 
spent four years studying con- 
sumer requirements for an indus- 
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trial specialty, experimenting with 
materials and locating most 
direct channel to the consumer. 
As a consequence, the product was 
so perfectly fitted to its uses when 
it was finally placed on the mar- 
ket that it reached national dom- 
ination in something less than 
four years. Another of our spe- 
cialties—individual wiping cloths to 
replace waste—has no competition 
whatsoever in many of its mar- 
kets. Our 1930 production in this 
line will be close to fifty million 
units. The market is of particular 
interest in view of the fact that it 
would be physically impossible 
for distributors to have developed 
it, since it involved a national sys- 
tem of industrial laundry services. 


How Price-Cutting Affects Markets 


When we started the investiga- 
tions referred to in the beginning 
of this article, one of the points 
that impressed us was that price- 
cutting was actually leading to 
the surrender of natural markets. 
So much emphasis had been placed 
on the economy of cotton that it 
had come to be regarded as cheap, 
and the idea of inferiority weak- 
ened the advertising and sales ef- 
forts even of those merchants 
who were trying to make quality 
products. A market survey was 
therefore undertaken to obtain 
some definite knowledge of the 
possibilities for a line of men’s 
and boys’ cotton garments. The 
result was a line of breeches and 
knickers which in findings, cut, 
design, style, workmanship and 
quality of material made no effort 
to be cheap. It aimed definitely at 
a market that to all intents and 
purposes had been abandoned by 
the cotton industry. 

In this instance we were soon 
faced with the problem of having 
mo.’e business than we could han- 
dle without more equipment. For 
a number of reasons we did not 
consider it advisable to devote 
more than a certain percentage of 
our producing capacity to this 
market. Accordingly we cancelled 
several numbers and concentrated 
on a specialty line of breeches for 
men, and even that has now been 
limited to eight numbers, each one 

(Conti om page 142) 
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All the Year Round! 


UMMER months are good business months 
in. the Milwaukee- Wisconsin market, and 
here are a few reasons why— 


(1) Hundreds of thousands of tourists and 
resorters come to this “Playground of the 
West” to spend their vacations—and money. 

(2) Milwaukee industries, more diversified than 
those of any other city in the nation, pro- 
vide steady, year-round employment. In 
both 1928 and 1929, employment averages 
for June, July and August exceeded the 
average for all months of the year. 


(3) Summer months are the months of highest 
income on Wisconsin’s prosperous farms. 
An exclusive schedule in The Journal will 


keep your sales in this market at high level 
this summer—at one low advertising cost. 
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“Let’s All Take Down Our Hair 
and Be Girls Again” 


A Comedy of Errors 


By Edmund S. Whitman 


NDIGNITY is hardly the word 

to describe it. 

I boarded the car to French Lick 
because I wanted some golf and 
roulette with just a soupcgon of 
Pluto Water. A compartment 
promised peace and solitude. I 


was in no way prepared for the. 


rude reception that lurked in the 
cherry-stained corridors of Mr. 
Pullman’s Thanatopsis. How the 
devil was I to know they had 
booked me through on a conven- 
tion car? 

We had scarcely surfaced up to 
Park Avenue when the door opened 
between my compartment and the 
adjoining one and a flushed indi- 
vidual leered at me: 

“Ah there, Scarface .. . 

He lurched in and sat down. He 
had lilting eyebrows and sad, small 

. A curious fellow. 
“How’s th’ American Soda 
Jerker gettin’ along, Joe?” 

It was the sort of question that 
neither called for nor expected an 
answer. His eyes were appraising 
my golf bag as he spoke. 

“How the deuce should I know?” 
I replied with asperity. The Scar- 
face approach nettled me, and the 
allusion to the Soda Jerker, which 
I recognized as a respected business 
paper, failed to strike a responsive 
chord. 

He blinked at me. 

“Come, come, Joe, don’t be a 
sly-boots. Remember th’ slogan on 
this trip—‘Le’s All Take Down 
Our Hair and Be Girls Again’— 
Play ball with us, Joe,” he slapped 
me gently on the knee. 

I licked my lips. Words wheeled 
through my mind. Mostly insults. 
Confound the fellow—I didn’t get 
on that train to play ball! Nor let 
down my hair, for that matter. 

“Gus is aboard,” he announced 
suddenly. 

If he expected me to swoon with 
ecstasy at this diligence he was 
jolly well mistaken. 


“T'll fetch him in an’ we'll all 
play spill th’ bottle.” 

He disappeared into his compart- 
ment and I promptly locked the 
door. But damme! if he didn't 
appear in a minute through the 
corridor door, followed by sev- 
eral thirsty-looking companions. 

“Here’s Joe Shagbark,” an- 
nounced my neighbor. 

I was interested to observe. that 
he was talking about me! 

“Of th’ Soda Jerker,”’ he €on- 
tinued. “You know.” 

He reeled to the door leading to 
his compartment, unlocked it and 
muscled in a satchel. The Gus 
person meanwhile smiled engag- 
ingly, rang for the porter and or- 
dered a table and ginger ale. Then 
he sat beside me. 

“Swell place French Lick, Joe. 
Don’t mind if I call you Joe, do 
you?” 

“Suits me,” said I, “although 
God knows it’s not my name.” 

“Been there before?” he con- 
tinued, utterly ignoring my reve- 
lation. “Got a room-mate? Tap- 
worth here is looking for one.” 
He indicated a prominently toothed 


party in a shark-skin ensemble. 
“Heart of gold, shoots in the 
eighties, fish balls is the line, 


charming bed manners.” 

“I don’t want to appear indif- 
ferent to such attractions,” I recall 
saying loudly, hoping to clear up 
this intolerable situation at once, 
“but the truth of the matter is | 
really don’t know any of you. | 
do.’t° want a room-mate. And as 
for the American Soda Jerker ...” 

“Pooh-pooh,” interrupted the 
original visitor as he mixed a vi- 
cious round of gin-ginger ~ ales, 
“don’t talk shop.” 

“And another thing,” I screamed, 
“this hair-letting racket—frankly 
I don’t get it.” 

“I don’t get it, 

“You don’t get it, 
“He don’t get it,” conjugated 
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B.. news breaks somewhere in Iowa one hundred 
miles from Des Moines. An hour later photographers 
and reporters of The Des Moines Register and Tribune 
reach the scene via plane. 


Good News II, a Stinson 8 passenger monoplane, 
speeds up the news and picture service of the newspapers 
Iowa depends upon. Powered by a 425 H. P. “Wasp” 
motor it has a cruising speed of 125 miles per hour. 
Another reason why 


Zhe Des Moines 
«x: | Register avd’Tribune 


has more than 240,000 Daily Circulation 
ugated 
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Gus, keeping time with his hands 
on the table. 

“We don’t get it, 

“You don’t get it, 
“They don’t get it,” took up 
the brethren. 

An untrammeled burst of laugh- 
ter attended this gay litany. Rather 
extraordinary, you will concede. 
Quite mad, these people. Conven- 
tion of some sort obviously. Purely 
a matter of mistaken identity as 
far as I was concerned. Yet why 
should they continue to horn in 
after I had vehemently corrected 
a false impression? 

“T’m really not Joe Shagbark of 
the Soda Jerker, you know,” 
murmured modestly, dipping Be, 
my glass again. “Deeply flattered, 
you" know, but really . 

“Anybody seen the Zupzee man?” 


asked one of the men. “Under- 
stand Zupzee isn’t pulling so 
good.” 

“Coupon campaign, isn’t it?” 
questioned Tapworth. 

He turned to me. “You getting 


any space on Zupzee, Joe?” 

I was happy to observe that he 
didn’t seem to resent my earlier re- 
jection of his company. After all, 
it had been snap judgment. I be- 
gan to conceive a feeling of deep 
regard for dear old Tapworth. 

“Not getting any space,” I re- 
plied. - “I’m not getting the Pino 
account, either. Nor yet any pine- 
apple business. Odd, isn’t it?” 

I tittered. God! Wouldn’t the 


Soda Jerker have a_ conniption 
fit if they could get a load of 
this? 


There was another libation. Per- 
haps more. I don’t recall that 
phase of it. All I remember is 
standing, at ‘some sacrifice to my 
infra-dignity. 

“Gentlemen,” I proposed, “I’ve 
enjoyed your company. Enjoyed 
it. And now, before vou go, 
give you dear old Joe Tanbark— 
peerless director of that chaste 
sheet, the American Soda Jerker. 
More power to his editorial elbow ! 
I sincerely wish he were with us 
today !” 

This really gracious toast was 
acknowledged at once. 

“And now,” remarked Gus, 
“let’s cut out the kidding and get 
at the bridge.” 
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He smiled at me. “Come o 
Joe—let’s you and I take em on. 
Half a cent? Good. Bid ‘em 
high and play ‘em close to the 
umbilli . . . umbelli . . . what do 
you call that thing, Joe? Tell us 
—you're a druggist.” 


W. J. Moll and Mrs. Proetz 
Advanced by Gardner 


William J. Moll, of the New York 
office of the Gardner Advertising Com 
, St. Louis and New York, has 
om elected a vice-president of’ that 
agency. Mrs. Erma Perham » who 
has been with the Gardner agency since 
1923 and a director of that for 
the last two years, has also been elected 
a vice-president. She will have direct 
charge of all creative work at the St 
Louis office. 


Succeeds W. A. Glass with 
Albany “Times-Union” 








William A. Glass, for the last two 
ears advertising director of the Albany 
N. Y., Times-Union, trans- 


ferred to a special assignment t in 
the ‘advertising department of f De 
troit Times. 

L. A. Moore, at one time advertising 
manager of the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
and, for the last two years, at the head 
of his own advertising agency, has bee: 
appointed to succeed Mr. Slass. 





New Account for Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap- Y ounggreen 


The Strauss Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, Waukesha, Wis., manufacturer o 
electric water heaters, has capeinted 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, 
Inc., Milwaukee advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. Agricul- 
tural publications, business pers and 
class magazines will be used. 


Lord & Thomas and Logan 
Transfer D. D. Jones 


Duane LD. Jones, manager of the Los 
Angeles office of Lord & Thomas and 
Logan, has been transferred to the New 
York office of that agency. He will he 
engaged in work of an executive nature 


E. H. Randolph to Join 
Paul Block 


Elwood H. Randolph, for many years 
with I. A, Klein, Inc., at New York, 
has resigned to join Paul Block, Inc., 
of that city. He will assume his new 
duties with the Paul Block organization 
about the middle of July. 


Brillo Advances Archie Tarr 


Archie Tarr, formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Br Ilo Manu- 
iacturing bow mn i Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has been appoin advertising manager 
of that company. 
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“Ty EMARKABLE?” is the 

development of Jack- 
sonville’s port, as reported 
by United States engineers. 
With 44 per cent tonnage 
increase in 1929! 

Millions of dollars’ worth 
of Florida products leaving 
here for Japan, Great Bri- 
tain, South America, Ger- 
many; lumber, rosin, 
Fuller’s earth, fresh and 
canned fruit; for this is the 
last port of call for many 


JS! rom Jacksonville J 





vessels sailing for the Far 
East, South America and 
the Panama Canal zone. 

In April alone Florida 
exported $4,600,000 worth 
of goods. 

Energetic advertisers get 
the 
Florida income. They buy 


lion’s share of this 
the reader-interest and all- 
state circulation spread of 


“Florida’s Foremost News- 


paper. 


Che Florida Times-Union 





Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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--> BY AIR 


In its third consecutive year of regular airplane — 
delivery, The Chicago Daily News is still the only§.i,'s 
Chicago newspaper to bring to vacationing Chi. a 


cagoans in Michigan and Wisconsin resorts thef 1 





final market reports the same day. 


seph | 
3-241 


This same enterprise which makes The Daily woo 
News Blue Streak the first Final Markets Edition 
on sale in Chicago’s vacation land . . . has placed 
and keeps The Daily News first in the servic 
of its Chicago readers. 








The Daily News fleet of Wasp- 
motored monoplanes warming 
up for its daily 375-mile flight 
with the Blue Streak Final 
Markets. 













IRLANE 


DVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 




























I lane CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
th Home Office C. Geo. Krogness 
e only mily News Plaza 303 Crocker 
RY bl. Dearborn 1111 ist Nat’! Bank Bldg. 

‘ Tel. Douglas 7892 
uns Chi. NEW YORK 
ihn B. Woodward, ATLANTA 
sorts the Ine. 
: 42a St A. D. Grant 
gre 4 711-712 Glenn Bldg. 
el. Ashland 277 Tel, Walnut 8902 
DETROIT 
sph R. Scolaro MEMBER OF THE 
| Dail 3-241 General 100,000 GROUP 
1e Motors Bldg. OF AMERICAN 
y el. Empire 7810 CITIES 
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Nine out of ten power-driven con 

washing machines sold in Okla- 

homa the past year by a leading soc 

manufacturer were outside of ur- Aw 

ban districts. This was revealed fro 

in a careful check of sales records. ae 

it indicates an unusual market cha 

for household conveniences in the wh 

farming regions of this state. a 

. 

Advertising in Oklahoma, which Ce 

BC is 73.4% rural, should be done on a 

peep the same basis. ' < 
(| RCULATION The Oklahoma Farmer-Stock- a 
192 892 man, published twice each Cas 
tA month, is the only medium that opt 


Cees thoroughly covers this territory. 
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The Returned Goods Evil— 
Can It Be Cured? 


Retailers and Manufacturers Are Beginning to Realize That They Them- 
selves Are to Blame for This “Fundamental Economic Mistake” 


By Clyde B. Davis 


Editor, “Toilet Requisites” 


NITED STATES Government 
agencies have been quoted as 
finding, in investigations now going 
on, that in some instances goods re- 
turned by customers of depart- 
ment stores for credit or exchange 
run as high as 30 per cent of the 
gross sales. 
Return of goods by department 
stores to manufacturers has in- 


cannot be credited, nor can mer- 
chandise be returned for credit 
or exc € on account of dam- 
age occurring due to mishandling 
or faulty handling in stock. 

4—Goods held over a year are not 
returnable for credit or exchange 
under any circumstances. 


Whatever subsequent action is 
taken by the importers of toilet 
goods as an organization or by 








creased to such an extent’ that manufacturers is likely to await 
after mumerous judgment on the 
conferences with N whose shoulders should reaction to the 
the trade and the blame rest for the importers’  an- 
members of the as- || cbuse of the returned goods nounced policy. 
sociation, the Per- privilege? Retailers are con- The reaction has set 
fumery Importers in—for the most 


Association received 
from a committee 
a set of rules on 
the return of mer- 
chandise. The rules 
constitute a code 
which has been 
adopted voluntarily 
by A. Bourjois & 
Co., Ine.; Coty, 
Inc.; Houbigant, 
Inc., Maurice Levy ; 
L. T. Piver, Inc.; 
Roger & Gallet; 











stantly being forced to ac- 
cept m ise returned 
for various reasons by con- 
sumers; manufacturers are 
having goods shipped back 
to them for still more rea- 
sons by retailers. What is 
being done or can be done 
to remedy the situation? 
Mr. Davis tells here what 
manufacturers and retailers 
in the toilet goods field are 
thinking and doing with re- 





gard to the problem. 








part temperate 
criticism accom- 
panied by practical 
suggestions for 
curing the re- 
turned-goods evil. 
All the way 
around the condi- 
tion is called “a 
fundamental eco- 
nomic mistake.” 
Every investiga- 
tion made and re- 
corded has shown 





Yardley & Co., 
Ltd.; Lentheric, Inc., and the 
Caron Corporation, although it is 
optional with any of these firms to 
vary from the rules if desired. 


And the rules were given as fol- 
lows: 


Rutes 
On Return or Mercuanpise 


1—No merchandise is returnable 
except with the consent of the 
house from whom it was bought. 

2—We hold ourselves responsible 
for all damage to our merchan- 
dise due to defect in our manu- 
facture. We are not responsible 
for damage caused after mer- 
chandise leaves our possession or 
while it is in the hands of any 
carrier company. 

3—Merchandise returned to us im- 
properly or carelessly packed 
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that in general the 
bigger the store the greater the 
percentage of goods returned by 
the consumer. 

Will the condition be cured? 
If not, who will bear the burden— 
the retailer or the manufacturer? 
Nearly every department in the 
store is affected, but the buyer of 
perfumes and cosmetics is con- 
sidered as a customer particularly 
worth cultivating throughout the 
store, so that in toilet goods the 
treatment of the customer requires 
tact on the part of the sales- 
person and the management and a 
flexibility of rules to guide this 
treatment not needed in other de- 


partments. 
Early last summer a big depart- 
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ment store ordered a shipment of 
toilet goods for Christmas season 
selling but failed to follow with a 
shipping order. In October the 
manufacturer inquired by letter but 
got no response. In November a 
second inquiry was sent. No re- 
sponse. Toward the middle of De- 
cember the store sent its shipping 
order. It happened that the par- 
ticular goods were greatly in de- 
mand and the manufacturer had 
several opportunities to ship else- 
where. But he sat tight. Of 
course he should have sent a sales- 
man earlier to get definite word 
from the store. But never-had he 
needed to do that. 

Lacking sufficient time, the store 
failed to sell all the goods and 
after Christmas returned what was 
left. The manufacturer always has 
refused to accept goods returned 
for such reason. But the store 
did not hesitate, despite the fact 
that the goods were so wrapped 
that the Christmas cover could 
easily have been torn off and the 
goods stocked as staple merchan- 
dise. 

The merchandise manager of an- 
other store, going through the de- 
partment, took a discolored box of 
powder from a shelf and threw it 
into a box under the counter. Fol- 
lowed bottles and boxes, some evi- 
dently having been handled care- 
lessly, some known to have been 
in the store a year or longer. He 
pat the department to work, with 
the result that some days later a 
New York manufacturer received 
two boxes of his products, jum- 
bled with goods in ridiculous shape. 
He was a close friend of the head 
of that department store, so by 
phone he invited the retailer .to 
call on him next time he: came to 
New York, because “I’ve got some- 
thing interesting to show you.” 

The head of the store was as- 
tounded at what had been done 
and settlement was made at about 
one-fourth the original value of 
the goods. ; 

The whole question goes back 
to the consumer, but there are con- 
flicting opinions as to the original 
cause of the present state of af- 
fairs. One buyer says he must 
satisfy the consumers and that if 
they complain about the fitness or 
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quality of the goods the manufac- 
turer should stand back of the re- 
tailer, since his good name and rep- 
utation are at stake also when his 
goods are placed in the store for 
sale. 

A manufacturer says the trouble 
started when manufacturers first 
began to find “clever” ways to lure 
consumers into stores, because be- 
fore that time the retailer after 
buying the goods depended upon 
his own efforts to sell them. Sub- 
sequently, says this manufacturer, 
the salesman, working on commis- 
sion, was sent out with instruc- 
tions to place the goods in the 
store and the company “would do 
the rest.” The salesman, using the 
whole of these glowing statements 
and adding his own exaggerations, 
sold the goods in big quantities on 
the promise that they would be 
taken back if unsold. 


Buyer Declares Manufacturer 
Should Be Liberal 


A toilet goods buyer in one of 
New York’s Fifth Avenue depart- 
ment stores says that if a decided 
modification is made in the present 
retailer-manufacturer arrangement 
the manufacturer “in the end” will 
hurt only himself—the retailer will 
order in even smaller quantities 
and not until he has disposed of 
all the manufacturer’s goods, con- 
sequently being at times entirely 
out of that line and displeasing, 
even losing, customers for that line 
or possibly for the store. 

He argues that under the budget 
system additional orders from a 
specific house cannot be made if 
the store is partially stocked un- 
less it is possible to return left- 
overs in exchange for newer goods. 
He says the loss of business under 
a stiffer arrangement ought to be 
apparent to the manufacturer, 
since at present only a small por- 
tion of “excess orders” will re- 
main unsold. “Besides, what harm 
will be done?” he asks. “Most of 
the merchandise is staple and. will 
be readily salable to another store 
or the same store on a later order.” 

He suggests this concession: The 
store reimburse the manufacturer 
for the cost of re-wrapping re- 
turned goods—a sizable item over 
the year. Ethically or as a mat- 
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ter of good sportsmanship, he says, 
the customer instead of al- 
ways right is wrong in about seven 
cases out of ten, “but what can we do 
about it?” He even tried demand- 
ing a purchase slip with returned 
goods, when he knew the store 
was “taking back” perfumes never 
bought at the store. But the cus- 
tomers had “forgotten” or “mis- 
laid” the slip or a friend had 
bought the perfume. The cus- 
tomer became furious to have her 
word doubted and threatened to 
quit the store. This is bad busi- 
ness. Better far to pay off a few 
unauthentic customers than lose 
many genuine ones, is his argu- 
ment. 


A Retailer’s Solution 


A California merchandise man- 
ager has gone a long way toward 
solving the problem for his own 
store. He recognizes the returned- 
goods problem as a retailer’s prob- 
lem and accepts full responsibility 
for it, demanding manufacturer 
responsibility only when proof is 
evident or presumption great that 
the goods were defective or mis- 
represented. “Why should the 
manufacturer be held liable for a 
condition we have brought upon 
ourselves?” he asks. He feels 
grateful that on the Coast, where 
duty-free perfumes are brought in 
from Mexico, a marking on 
the packages not readily identified 
by the customer proves the “re- 
turned” goods were not bought at 
his store, or in his country. Other- 
wise, he says, “alleged customers” 
in great numbers might pay their 
vacation expenses to Agua Cal- 
iente with “returned” perfumes. 
Many “customers” have retired 
from that store in confusion. 

This man believes too much em- 
phasis has been laid on the good- 
will value of a lenient attitude on 
returned merchandise, because, he 
argues, the high-class customer 
only returns goods when she has 
justifiable cause for return or in- 
disputable evidence which a rea- 
sonable salesperson cannot ignore. 
“Only the customers who trade 
upon the customer-always-right 


policy respond to good-will adver- 
tising of that kind.” 
In the Christmas season of 1928 
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this store made a rule limiting re- 
turn of goods to five days after 
purchase but was accepting with- 
out exception goods coming back 
two months after Christmas, be- 
cause customers “forgot” the rule 
or “shipped the goods long dis- 
tances as gifts.” Cash refunds 
were given when asked. But the 
customers were beginning to learn 
that returns were not encouraged. 

In 1929 the store discarded the 
time limit but did away with cash 
refunds and the impression was 
created that there would be no re- 
funds on. sale merchandise. 

This merchandise manager says: 
“When the scent is wrong or the 
cream unfit we ask replacement by 
the manufacturer. But when it is 
declared unsatisfactory by the cus- 
tomer and we know it to be as 
represented we take our loss. Our 
problem is exclusively a customer 
problem. To demand a more lib- 
eral policy from the manufacturer 
would be a step in the wrong di- 
rection—it would let down the bars 
to the retail customer and a far 
more demoralizing condition would 
result. 

“We give more attention to the 
doubtful purchase. We encounter 
a high percentage of returns that 
we have good reason to believe, but 
which we are not able to prove, 
were bought at another store. We 
don’t try to conceal our doubt un- 
less the customer is a regular one 
at that department. If she says 
someone else bought it we ask her 
to have the buyer try again to re- 
fresh his or her memory. We 
won't take back goods admittedly 
bought elsewhere unless an estab- 
lished customer makes the request. 

“We find it advisable to treat 
each case individually nearly al- 
ways, but even every individual 
rule carries the suggestion that we 
have no ambition to acquire pat- 
ronage on the basis of a free-for- 
all return policy.” 

A New York man who has had 
many years of experience travel- 
ing over the United States intro- 
ducing new products and later guid- 
ing sales from his New York 
office, blames the manufacturers for 
having shut their eyes to the abuse 
of the returned-goods privilege. At 
the end of the year, he admits, they 
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must figure the cost in dollars the 
same as freight or discounts and 
penalize the efficient retailers by 
lumping the sum and apportioning 
the cost over the whole line. 

Here is his suggestion for a so- 
lution, which in his experience 
when on the road years ago was 
successful in getting a line con- 
structively started: 

The manufacturer in introducing 
a new product or an addition to 
his line would guarantee the sale 
of the original order or accept the 
goods, returnable within a definite 
time limit—from sixty days to six 
months, depending on the kind of 
goods or other considerations. This 
would place the responsibility, he 
says, for a newly advertised prod- 
uct on the manufacturer, “where 
it belongs.” It would take away 
the dealer’s element of chance, 


would enable the manufacturer to 
bring out a new item, quickly esti- 
mate the pulling power of his ad- 
vertising and put judgment on the 
merchandising plan that followed. 
It would give the jobber a chance 


to see how the line sold to retailers, 
gage the response to consumer ad- 
vertising and see how reorders 
came in. 

However, no returns would be 
accepted after the time limit. No 
returns would be permitted on any 
except the original order. With 
the second - order responsibility 
would go to the retailer, “where 
it belongs.” To the clever mer- 
chant would go the reward for 
proper buying and selling, where 
“the reward belongs.” 

This manufacturer never would 
have a guarantee accompany the 
sale of an unadvertised product. 
The retailer has the goods before 
him, the discounts are larger and 
his experience should be sufficient 
to permit him to determine the sal- 
ability—the amount he should buy 
—and should provide him with 
ideas on sales, where and how to 
be exploited. “He should go ahead 
with his plans and if they fall 
down it is up to him to profit or 
lose by his mistake in judgment.” 

This manufacturer’s suggestion 
for a code under which proper 
methods of merchandising would 
be carried out is for the manufac- 
turers to appoint three or five men, 
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the retail associations a like num- 
ber and these men name another 
man, who would devise a set of 
rules under which proper merchan- 
dising methods would be followed, 
equitable to both. He suggests 
that such a committee would find 
the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Bureau of Standards and other 
Governmental bodies willing to help 
find a simplified code for economi- 
cal merchandising. 

Whether uniform procedure for 
the return of goods by the con- 
sumer to the store ever would be 
effected, he declares that both man- 
ufacturers and retailers would 
gain, because “the dealers’ back- 
bones would be stiffened by hav- 
ing to be more careful in their 
relations with manufacturers and 
jobbers and would unconsciously 
react to it in dealing with their 
customers.” 

In conclusion let me summarize 
the suggested means for curing the 
returned goods evil. Here is what 
the manufacturer suggests: 

1. Sell the advertised article to 
the store originally on a time-limit- 
sale-or-money-back guarantee, but 
do not extend the time limit. Do 
not accept returned goods on sub- 
sequent orders, except when 
goods are defective or the manu- 
facturer is at fault. 

2. Manufacturers and retailers 
appoint a committee to devise rules 
equitable to both, using help of 
Governmental agencies. 

3. Stiffen retailer’s backbone in 
dealing with consumer-returns by 
forcing him to be more careful in 
dealings with manufacturers and 
jobbers. 

And the buyer believes that the 
following would help: 

1. Have retailer pay cost of re- 
wrapping goods returned and 
which may be reshipped to re- 
tailcrs; 

2. Wipe out cash refunds by 
stores to consumers unless store 
or manufacturer is plainly to 
blame. 

3. Demand, as far as possible, 
proof that goods were bought at 
the store; make it plain that store 
does not encourage returns. 

4. Recognize the problem as one 
created by the store and for which 
it is responsible. 
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Sir Charles Higham is an adver- 
tising specialist of international 
renown. He has forty-eight clients 
abroad who represent a combined 
capital of more than a billion 
dollars. He advertises exclusively 
in daily newspapers. 


HAT you have done in June is a complete justifi- 

cation of what | have claimed ever since business 
went dumpy. My 48 English clients represent over a 
billion dollars of capital—and | spend all their money 
exclusively in newspapers of large circulation, because 
small circulated newspapers are failing fast.” 


» » » 


REPRESENTED 
NEW YORK CITY, International Magazine 
ROCHESTER, Temple Buildin 
PHILADELPHIA, Fidelity Philadelphia Trust 
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Neyork Evening Journal 


justifi- 
siness 
ver a 
noney 


glish advertising specialist 


For 30 years the Evening Journal has maintained and 
increased its prestige with the largest group of evening 
newspaper readers in America. This vast aggregation 
of New Yorkers represents a cross-section of the 
American people. 


They are the people you meet, see and deal with. There 
are among them probably more with cash in Savings 
Banks than readers of any other paper. Savings Banks 
advertise more in the Evening Journal than in any 
other paper. 


These readers have been educated by Evening Journal 
editors and writers to a mass sophistication and an alert- 
ness to values. They buy what they think they can afford 
and they use their shrewdness and. caution in the care- 
ful spending of their money. Whatever is saleable, 
Evening Journal readers will buy. 


The New York Evening Journal has, at 3 cents a copy, 
the largest circulation of any evening newspaper in the 
English-speaking world—two in London have larger 
circulations, but at 2 cents a copy. 


VENING JOURNAL 


AST 40th ST, NEW YORK CITY 


HE RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
AGO, Hearst Bullding ... DETROIT, General Motors Building 
BOSTON, 5 Winthrop Square 
FIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE, H. H. Conger, 5 Third Street, San Francisco 
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Concentrate Your 
Advertising, Cover 
Detroit Thoroughly 
At a Single Cost 


In the Detroit trading area The News has 74,000 more week- 
day circulation than any other newspaper. Coverage of this, 
the richest portion of Michigan, is so thorough that an adver- 
tising campaign confined to the columns of The News will 
give maximum copy impression at one cost. Advertisers con- 
fronted with the problem of making the budget go farther 
will do well to investigate the effectiveness of Detroit News 
exclusive advertising! 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
New York Office: Chicago Office: 
I. A. Klein, Inc., 50 E. 4nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan 
400,000 Sunday Circulation—340,000 Weekdays 
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A Sales Expectancy Formula 
for Salesmen to Use 


It Tells Corona Men Whether to Try for New Outlets or Work on the 
Present Dealers in Each Territory 


By Charles 


HOUGH most pape sag ac 

take great pains to equip 
salesmen and contact men with all 
manner of information about the 
product to be introduced to new 
dealers and sold again to old, sur- 
prisingly few finish off their men’s 
manuals with a most’ important 
piece of equipment: 

That is—concrete information on 
which territories can stand new 
dealers, which should not be dis- 
turbed, exactly how many new 
dealers should be taken on in ter- 
ritories where sales ought to be 
increased, and how much business 
these outlets should do when given 
a franchise. Simply, too often con- 
tact men are sent out loaded with 
ammunition but with no definite 
target to shoot at. 

L. C. Smith & Corona Type- 
writers, Inc. however, considers 
the target of such paramount im- 
portance that Corona contact men 
have an exact formula to enable 
them to tell upon entering any sec- 
tion of their territory exactly how 
well present dealers are doing, 
whether their business can be built 
up, whether additional dealers 
should be sought, and how much 
these new dealers should do in the 
way of sales’ By means of this 
formula, worked out en route to 
each trading center, Corona con- 
tact men immediately upon arrival 
in the town are able to bring their 
regular equipment to bear quickly 
on the crux of the local situation. 
There is no wandering about won- 
dering whether to try for some 
new outlet or whether to work on 
the present dealer when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, he may be doing a 
splendid job already. 

According to don Laurence, 


advertising manager of the com- 
pany, Corona provides all its dealer . 
contact men with marketing maps 
and lists which show trading areas 
broken down into urban and rural. 
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In addition, the main office gives 
field men lists showing total mag- 
azine and newspaper circulation of 
Corona advertising in their trading 
areas. And from the branch office 
there goes to these contact men ac- 
tual sales figures for each district 
to be visited. 

With these figures in his port- 
folio, the Corona man approaches 
say | Center City X, Towns A, 

C, and a rural section. He 
fot that in this area his company 
is sending 36,000 copies of every 
national advertisement run through- 
out the year. He also knows that 
it costs the company a cent and 
a half for each of these copies of 
its advertisements—$540 spent in 
that trading area to sell the mer- 
chandise this contact man is pro- 
moting. 


Finding Normal Sales Expectancy 


Just as water seeks its own level, 
the company tells its contact men, 
so does merchandise flow into es- 
tablished markets. A magazine 
being merchandise, and the com- 
pany knowing where magazines go 
and also knowing how much 
money is spent in t magazines 
for Corona advertising, a simple 
computation tells how much money 


the company spends in any given 
market or community. wing 
how much money it s and 
knowing the average dollar expen- 


diture per machine, simple division 
then indicates the normal sales ex- 
pectancy. 

Thus, knowing that by and 
large, over the entire country his 
company averages an advertising 
expenditure for each dealer sale 
of $5, dividing $540 by $5 the con- 
tact man gets 108 as the number 
of sales which should be made in 
the territory, based upon average 
= hig ex: per ma- 


In short, the company’s formula 
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for determining sales for any ter- 
ritory is: 
Advertising circulation of Area x .015 





$5 
=-annual sales of machines for the 
district. 

This formula is accurate. So, 
having found that the territory 
next on his visiting list should 
produce 108 machines, the salesman 
looks over actual sales figures and 
compares them with ideal sales. 

He finds this: Trading Center 
City X, getting 20,000 magazine 
circulation and therefore having a 
sales expectancy of 60 machines, 
actually distributed only 30 ma- 
chines during 1929. But Town A, 
with an expectancy of 18 ma- 
chines, sold 22. Town B, however, 
which should have been an outlet 
for 12 Coronas, had no dealer. 
Town C sold 8 when its normal 
quota was only 6. Grouped, the 
urban area, which should have 
proved an outlet for 96 machines, 
was 36 sales short. And in the 
rural district, where 4,000 maga- 
zine circulation should provide 12 


sales, there was no representative 
to reap the advertising cultivation. 


This is an example of a bad 
situation. But because of his for- 
mula, the salesman is well on his 
way to having the situation in 
hand before he even gets off the 
train in the trading center. 

First, he knows that Towns A 
and C are showing satisfactory re- 
sults, and that his efforts on deal- 
ers in those towns is to encourage 
the good work and to show them 
the company’s newest plans for 
selling. 

Second, he knows that in Town 
B he must obtain a dealer and that 
that outlet must produce 12 sales 
a year. There is no doubt about 
what his procedure will be in that 
town. No lost motion. 

Third, in the rural section he 
also must find a_ representative 
who can sell 12 machines during 
the year, to jibe with the amount 
of advertising the company is put- 
ting into that territory. 

Fourth, the contact man knows 
that in Trading Center City X, the 
single dealer is selling only 30 ma- 
chines against an expectancy of 60. 
Finding such a situation, he knows 
that he must sit down with that 
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dealer and work out the formula 
before him to show the true pic- 
ture of the dealer’s sale possibilj- 
ties. He must then go through his 
sales portfolio and get the dealer 
started on profitable sales and ad- 
vertising activities which the com- 
pany has prepared for just such 
instances, 

If, however, after working on 
this dealer he determines that the 
old outlet never will be good for 
the additional 30 machines which 
the territory should provide, the 
contact man knows without further 
debate that he must appoint an- 
other dealer in Trading Center 
City X, one who will sell 30 ma- 
chines. Or else he must appoint 
two dealers capable of producing 
15 sales each per year. 


Advantages of the Formula 


The advantages of the Corona 
formula in giving contact men 
something definite to shoot at are 
proof that the salesman’s most im- 
portant piece of equipment is con- 
crete information about what each 
territory should provide in sales 
and what it actually is providing. 
In this company’s case, an accurate 
formula provides this guide to 
contact efforts. 

The advantages of such a piece 
of contact equipment are: 

1. It gives the salesman some- 
thing constructive to do en route 
from one town to another. It 
warms him up to his job, provid- 
ing a definite goal to attain, and 
sets him down in the town read) 
to jump right into a planned piece 
of work. 

2. It enables the contact man to 
apply greatest selling pressure 
where most is needed. He does 
not waste time or breath prodding 
a dealer whom prodding will never 
make a better merchandiser. Nor 
does he waste time and effort on a 
dealer whose possibilities obviously 
are being capitalized to the full. 

3. Such knowledge enables the 
contact man to devote his time, in 
cases where the dealer already is 
doing well, to helping the good 
outlet to move stock easier and 
quicker, to take advantage of new 
promotional helps, and otherwise 
make stronger a sound selling unit. 

4. Knowing so much about his 
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ine for this one 

at the 
Pun Now that population figures from the 1930 
vide, the census are beginning to trickle into view, we 
os suggest a little arithmetical exercise for ad- 
x Center vertisers. 
1 30 ma- ee ; 
applet Select any group of cities whose combined 
a populations will equal that of Chicago. Pick 
iit the newspapers in those cities that are nec- 
es essary to approximate in coverage that of the 
act men Chicago Evening American. Then compare 
Renny the cost and effort (including sales and dis- 
t is con- tribution expense) involved in operating in 
= the group of markets with that of operating 
roviding. in Chicago and through the Chicago Evening 
i ft American. Ten to one you'll be an ardent 
zuide to ‘ 

. advocate of concentrated effort in concen- 

stoped trated markets. 
» Kamen The Chicago Evening American’s daily circu- 
her. I lation average in the first five months of 1930 
Baap was 567,030—118,570 more than that of 
yn read) Chicago’s second evening paper choice. And 
Hes: plese over 90%, of that circulation is concentrated 
t man to in Cook County—another way, practically, of 
Se docs saying Chicago. 

€ does 


prodding 


we CHECAGO EVENING 


: | AMERICAN 


A good newspaper now in its TENTH YEAR of 
circulation leadership in Chicago’s evening field 


. 
National Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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territories, the contact man further 
is enabled to increase his efficiency 
by using the mail to contact many 
prospective dealers while he puts 
needed personal pressure on any 
one weak point in his section. This 
mail contact the company encour- 
ages, giving its men any reasonable 
quantity of broadsides together 
with business reply cards. Thus 
the salesman while working in one 
territory may prepare for the next 
by making up lists of dealers pre- 
viously contacted without success, 
department stores, typewriter 
stores, stationery and office equip- 
ment stores, radio shops, furniture 
stores handling specialties, and 
other live merchants. To this list 
the company sends the broadsides 
and letters which pave the way 
for the contact man to build up 
new dealer customers when he 
reaches their territory. 

5. And such an accurate formula 
also helps the company to check 
on the work of its contact men. 

This last was proved a short 
time ago when, on looking closely 
over all territories and checking 
apparent results with daily expense 
accounts which showed accurately 
just how much time each man put 
in any one town, the company 
found some salesmen working pet 
dealers and overlooking potentially 
good outlets. On uncovering in- 
stances where the salesman was 
camping on the doorstep of a few 
unusually good dealers and allow- 
ing those dealers to carry a major 
part of the sales load, the company 
was in a position, through reverse 
use of the formula, to show sales- 
men where they were falling down. 

There was no room for argu- 
ment. Expense accounts checked 
against figures according to the 
sales formula showed conclusively 
where and where not proper effort 
was being placed. The result was 
better distributed contact by the 
men. In one or two cases recal- 
citrant salesmen were let out and 
territories combined for contact 
men who properly organized their 
areas. 


Joins Erwin, Wasey 
V. H. Campbell has joired Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, Ltd., Chicago, as a 
member of the copy 
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General Outdoor 
Appointments 


H. E. Fisk, vice-pres dent and dire< 
tor of the General Outdoor Advertising 
= mpany, and formerly manager of the 

New York office, has been. made yice- 
president in charge of industry relations. 
A. J. Cusick, formerly manager of the 
Denver branch, su s him as man- 
ager of the New York office. E. W. 
Stephenson, formerly sales manager of 
the Denver branch, has been appointed 
manager, succeeding Mr. Cusick. 


John Caron with Brooke, 
Smith & French 


John Caron, formerly assistant adver- 
tising manager of the Chrysler Sales 
“To has joined Brooke, Smith 

ench, Inc., Detroit advertising 
agency, as an account executive. He is 
succeeded at the Chrysler company by 
H. W. Hamilton, formerly with the 
Central advertising department of the 
Chrysler Corporstion, 


Appointed by | by St. Louis 
Pat ” 
imes 
Jack Baker, for the last ten years 
promotion and advertising — of 
several Hearst newspapers, inc mire 
the San Francisco Examiner, the 
York American and the Chicago eraid 
and Examiner, has been appointed busi- 
ness manager and advertising director 
of the St. Louis Times. 


Cz. Johnson to Direct 
Federal Rubber Advertising 


Cc, Eiplisee Tebuue. advertising man- 
ager of the Fisk Tire Company, Inc., 
—~ Falls, Mass., has been ap- 
puted - addition, advertising man- 
er of The Federal Rubber Company, 
also of that city, a division of the Fisk 
company. 


E. D. Odell with “Retail 
Ledger” 


Eliott D. Odell, tormerly advertising 
manager of The Outlook, New York, 
and, previously, for four years Eastern 
advertising r of the Needlecraft 
Magazine, has joined the New York of- 
fice of the Retail Ledger, Philadelphia. 


J. S. Lipser with Corticelli 
Silk Company 


James. S. Lipser, formerly vice-pres 
ident and treasurer of Spee & Lipser, 
Inc., New York agency, has 
joined the Corticelli Silk pany, — 

vice-president and general 


ork, as 
sales 


M. S. Brenon with Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald 


M. S. Brenon, formerly with Mac- 
Manus, Inc., Detroit Se agency, 
has joined the Sopertons ° of 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, ne., Chicago 
advertising agency. 
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covered thoroughly 
nd alone .~. ~ by the 
KLAHOMAN & TIMES 








city “MARKET {SPEND. INCOME A.B.C. POPULATION MILL. 

POP. MARKET Rapws CITY RATE 
Des Moines . . 890,858 371,487,786 75 142,469 1.95 
OKLAHOMA CITY 728,624 394,185,584 68 182,845 2.32 
Nashville . . . 650,000 196,300,000 153,153 1.72 
Dayton. . . . 500,000 328,000,000 200,763 1.83 
Syracuse . . . 450,000 489,150,000 207,007 2.97 
Worcester . . . 441,842 404,020,325 196,395 2.37 
Norfolk . . . 393,000 145,017,000 127,808 2.59 
Grand Rapids . 375,000 216,000,000 168,234 2.22 
Hartford . . . 375,000 282,375,000 162,372 2.52 
Omaha. . . . 350,000 183,050,000 214,184 1.92 
Tulsa . . . . 325,000 127,725,000 140,531 2.26 
Fort Worth . . 309,565 138,499,010 160,892 2.01 
Jacksonville . . 300,000 70,200,000 129,682 2.72 
Scranton . . . 300,000 237,000,000 143,428 3.02 
Youngstown . . 300,000 247,500,000 170,004 2.93 
New Haven . . 290,000 225,910,000 162,650 2.63 
Paterson . . . 259,174 225,222,206 138,267 3.10 
long Beach . . 250,000 333,500,000 141,390 2.89 
Bridgeport . . 236,975 183,418,650 3.16 
Salt Lake City . 225,000 125,550,000 1.81 
Flint . . «. . 186,000 111,972,000 2.72 
San Diego. . . 159,898 109,849,926 2.52 
Yonkers . . . 119,497 145,283,825 3 135,123 3.98 


*1929 estimate “All American Markets.” Figures based on 
the 1929 “Markets and Media."’ City population, 1930 census. 
Milline rate from May, 1929, Standard Rate & Data. 














e Oklahoma City Market is the largest of Oklahoma's three major mar- 
ets, and it ranks first in area, population, spendable income, merchandise 
tlets and transportation facilities — all of which make it the largest, most 
esirable sales territory in its State. 
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DETROIT—1920 
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The Rate Muddle 


A Suggested Solution Calls for Group Leadership to Work Out Rate 
Structure That Would Set Standard for Newspapers 


By John Benson 


President, American Association of Advertising Agencies 


we: can be done about this 
rate muddle and the factors 
I believe very 
definite things can be done and 
must be done in the near future. 
What can we agencies do? 


which create it? 


can put into our 
copy all the skill 
and _ effectiveness 
we can muster. 
We can refrain 
as far as possible 
from insincere and 
misleading appeal. 
We can make as 
light a demand as 
possible upon the 
publisher for sell- 
ing and servicing 
effort. We can cut 
out insistence upon 
mere size of circu- 
lation. We can ac- 
cumulate more re- 
liable information 
about newspaper 
values through re- 
search at head- 
quarters, conducted 
in a disinterested 
and authoritative 
way. We can re- 
frain from sending 
newspapers “puff” 
publicity and 


We 


then their competition will. 
have no choice in the matter. 

What can the 
Some things he can do immedi- 
ately. Other things will take time. 
Without delay, he should firm up 














HE rate differential 

problem, as Mr. Benson 
points out, is not easily 
solved, because it is peculiar 
to the business of each news- 
paper and its costs of doing 
business. Mr. Benson out- 
lines the co-operation which 
advertising agencies will ex- 
tend to reduce these costs. 

The publisher, in return, 
is asked to co-operate by 
adopting a differential which 
can be justified and under- 
stood. , 

In addition to old factors, 
the problem has some new 
ones, Chain stores, in some 
instances, are promoting 
their brands nationally 
through advertising placed 
locally. National advertisers 
must compete at a cost far 
beyond that which chains 
pay. 














using 


advertising 


We 


publisher do? 


his rate structure; 
have a definite 
policy about na- 
tional and local 
business and stick 
to it; treat all ad- 
vertisers alike in 
the same field; cut 
down or cut out 
forced methods of 
circulation; erect 
standards of adver- 
tising appeal in 
his columns which 
go beyond inde- 
cency and fraud; 
adopt, if you will, 
the standards in 
retail advertising 
which have already 
been formulated 
and enforced by 
“Shopping News” 
and at the same 
time remove one of 
the prime motives 
of the local mer- 
chants in founding 


and conducting their own medium. 


patronage to get it printed. We 
can do all of these things. We 
want to do them, if newspapers 
will co-operate. 

_ What we cannot do is to re- 
frain from getting the lowest rates 
available in any publication, be 
they local or national. We are 
bound to do so, both by our duty 
to our clients and by competitive 
pressure. We must get the most 
possible out of every advertising 
dollar. If we do not, somebody 
else will; and if our clients do not, 


Extracts from a talk before the con- 
vention at Asheville, N. C.. this week, of 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, 


These are both feasible and effec- 
tive. They would work a revolu- 
tion in the value of your medium. 

What can the publisher do about 
rates? That is his problem and not 
ours. We cannot help him make 
rates. We can only point out that 
the differential should be lessened 
as much and as fast as he can 
manage. We do not expect won- 
ders. We realize the publisher’s 
difficulties and problems. They 
strike deep roots into the soil of 
our business. They cannot be 
uprooted over night. But some- 
thing should be done at once about 
approximation. Whether local 
rates should come up or national 
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rates should come down depends 
upon the individual _ situation. 
Naturally if local rates are way 
low, they should be raised; if na- 
tional rates are high, they should 
come down; if high expense of 
getting circulation and of selling it 
to us and then of servicing the 
business, is in the way, then these 
items should be diminished or im- 
proved. 

There is no question in my mind 
that a dual rate is a vicious thing 
in any business. You cannot have 
two prices for the same thing for 
long without having your business 
gravitate toward the lower. It 
drives out the higher, as water 
seeks its own level. That is what 
is happening now in the newspaper 
field. 

What the newspaper business is 
sorely in need of is a scientific 
rate structure, one that has some 
uniformity about it, one that puts 
all advertisers on an equal com- 
petitive footing, one that enables 
the publisher to earn a fair profit 
on his space and the advertiser a 
fair return on his investment and 
the agency a fair compensation for 
its effort, one whose charges and 
differentials can be justified and 
understood. We cannot say that 
there should be no differential ; 
that might not be indicated. But 
that differential, if any, should be 
as small as possible. A_ study 
should be made by a national com- 
mittee scientifically equipped and 
advertisingly experienced and its 
findings form the foundation for 
sound principles of rate making of 
which your industry is in need. 

* * + 


Every newspaper publisher is 
deeply interested, whether he 
knows it or not, in what every 
other newspaper publisher does to 
the national advertiser. What one 
does to harm or obstruct him hurts 
every other. He loses heart or 
gets disgusted with the newspaper 
medium as a whole and goes else- 
where. The good suffer with the 
bad. Nobody gets the business. 

Advertising is national in its 
scope. It must be looked at from 
a national point of view. It is ex- 
tremely important to Cleveland 
what Buffalo does about its rates ; 
it is vital to New York what Chi- 


INK 
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cago does about circulation, about 
advertising censorship, or about 
any other phase of the business, 
We are all bound together in one 
inseparable whole. 

The most important move before 
you, in my opinion, is to organize 
concerted sentiment of sound and 
strong papers. That does not mean 
another newspaper association. It 
means an informal group of right- 
thinking and far-seeing publishers 
who will confer together about 
the medium as a whole, study its 
problems, analyze its rates and rate 
making, build up a code of ethics 
for advertising and enforce it 
among themselves, with our aid and 
encouragement. Then let our 
united sentiment march into the 
councils of the A. B. C. and make 
some rules through which no 
weasel can crawl, rules which are 
rough on forced circulation and all 
of its tricks, rules which make it 
dificult for news dealers to burn 
up papers at a profit, rules which 
more and more exclude circulation 
as “net paid” when premiums and 
prizes are the motive. 

That group should be made up 


‘solely of the strong and meritori- 


ous publishers, large and small, 
who want the newspaper business 
raised to a high economic plane, 
who are more concerned about the 
long pull future than they are 
about immediate advantage, who 
want to give full value to the ad- 
vertiser, who feel their obligation 
to protect readers against mislead- 
ing appeal and their obligation to 
advertisers to furnish sound circu- 
lation. That group should consist 
of men who can say “no” and pass 
up business without flinching. 

Its possibilities for good would 
be immeasurable. Think what 
would happen if that group had a 
strong committee establishing 
sound principles of rate making. 
Another committee dealing with 
standards of circulation. Another 
with ways and means of excluding 
misleading copy and of building 
up confidence in newspaper appeal. 
Another with ways and means ot 
lessening destructive competition 
between papers and reducing its 
cost; another, with standardiza- 
tion of trade aid service; another, 
with an adequate definition of na- 
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OYS dashing towards 

the hundred yard 
tape—girls in hurdles 
—over the top in pole 
vaults—shot puts by the 
huskies — obstacle relay 
races — soccer dribbles, 
and a quarter million 
fathers, mothers, friends 
and others watching from 
the side-lines, as thirty 
thousand school children 


compete. 
q 


HATSS a brief word- 
picture of the great 
annual Field Meet of the 
schools of Detroit, spon- 


sored by The Free Press 
in co-operation with the 
Detroit Board of Education 
at Detroit's famous island 
park, Belle Isle, held Fri- 
day, June 6th. 


g 


HOUSANDS of dol- 
lars worth of prizes 
and medals distributed by 
this newspaper, with com- 


The BD 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 
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plete direction of a huge 
enterprise, marks we be- 
lieve a high water mark 
among American news- 
papers in the extension of 
journalistic activities to 
other than the mere dis- 
semination of news. 


q 


HAT does it all 

mean? Merely that 
a good newspaper believes 
in the expansion of its in- 
fluence to a point where 
there is the closest pos- 
sible tie between the 
reader and the newspaper, 
and the advertiser shares 
in the hook-up on a reader- 
interest, results-creating 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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tional and local business; another, 
with sound rules about free pub- 
licity; another with much-needed 
standards of agency recognition to 
assure better service on the part 
of all agencies, professional tests 
such as now exist in England; an- 
other, with setting up standards in 
the retail field along the lines of 
“Shopping News” and providing 
for elementary education at least 
in efficient retail advertising in 
newspapers. 

Such a group would form a 
powerful minority and afford the 
leadership which is now lacking. 
It would include the strong and 
constructive elements of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, of the Southern News- 
papers Publishers’ Association and 
of the Inland Press, and thus rep- 
resent the best thought and pur- 
pose of all three organizations in 
the newspaper field 

It would lead and control, set 
the standards for all others. It 
would offer us a total circulation 
which would meet 80 per cent of 
our needs. All that would be needed 
is solidarity. Would that be too 
much to expect from a compact 
group of, say, fifty or seventy-five 
leading publishers, with as many 
of the smaller ones as would 
qualify? 

Could they not at least equal 
the record of the Canadian News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, 87 
per cent of whose members are 
pledged to comply with the dictates 
of its governing council? 

With such a group, we agents 
and advertisers, selectively and 
compactly organized as we are, 
could co-operate most effectively. 
The American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies represents a pur- 
chasing power of $350,000,000; the 
Association of National Advertis- 
ers represents, I believe, upwards 
of $200,000,000. If we could join 
hands with a proportionate selling 
power, or one-half as much, among 
publishers, and consolidate ‘that in- 
fluence in a joint committee of the 
whole, a new day would dawn for 
our business. And a new day 
must dawn if advertising is to 
meet the insistent demands of busi- 
ness for more economy and effi- 
ciency in distribution. 
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Omaha “Bee-News” Appoints 


Boone 

The Omaha Bee-News, evening and 
Sunday, has appointed the Rodney EF. 
Boone Organization as its national ad. 
vertising representative. This appoint. 
ment is in addition to the following other 
Hearst Newspapers represented by the 
Boone organization: New York Journal 
Boston American; Albany Times-Union: 
Rochester Journal; Chicago American 
Detroit Times; Baltimore News; Wash- 
ington Times, and the Milwaukee Wis. 
consin News, Syracuse Journal and the 
following Sunday papers: Boston Ad. 
vertiser; Albany Times-Union; Rochester 
American; Detroit Times; Baltimore 
American and Syracuse American. 


“Tron Trade Review” 


Becomes “Steel” 

Iron Trade Review, published by The 
Penton Publishing Company, Cleveland, 
after forty-eight years = publication un- 
der that title, has been changed in name 
to Steel. This change, it is announced, 
has been made to define the scope and 
purpose of the publication more accu- 
rately. 

Concurrent with the change in title, 
the format, arrangement of editorial and 
advertising pages, typography and other 
physical characteristics of the publica- 
tion have been improved. 


F. N. Dodge with MacManus, 
Inc. 


Frederick N. ,Dodge, ,formerly sales 
promotion manager of the Moto Meter 
Gauge & Equipment Corporation, has 
joined MacManus, Inc., Detroit adver 
tising agency, as an account executive 
He was, at one time, general sales 
manager of the Nagel Electric Company, 
Toledo, and prior to that, vice-president 
of the J. C. Haartz Company, New 
Haven, Conn. 


E. J. Gantz Appointed by 
“College Humor” 


E. J. Gantz, for the last several years 
with the New York office of Colle 
Humor, Chicago, has been anpointed 
Eastern advertising manager. His head- 
quarters will remain at New York. 


Lentheric Perfume with 
Benton & Bowles 


The advertising account of Lentheric 
Perfumes, Inc., New York, is now be 
ing handled by’ Benton & Bowles, New 

fork advertising agency. 


Firestone Footwear to Ingalls- 
Advertising 


The Firestone Footwear Company, 
Boston, has appointed Ingalls-Advertis- 
ing, of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. 
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ae eae EMININE make-up is a fine art 
<a ( in the Northwest's 343,738 farm 
ore accu- homes. The farm women in 


these homes know their cosmetics, 


in title, 


torial and and how to use them, because 
and other their beauty parlors are in the 
- publica- eg boudoirs of their own 
omes. 
The primary market for cosmet- 
Manus, ics in the Northwest is in Agrop- 
olis, embracing the farm homes 
— where 1,610,414 people live—51.2 
to Meter cent of the entire population. 
tion, has ighty-eight and seven-tenths of 
a the farm women here buy their 
“geet 3 supplies in towns of 2,500 or less, 
Company, where dealers depend almost entire- 
. ly upon farm trade. 
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Not States! 
A MARKET 


Mt 


HEN you advertise in The 

Weekly Kansas City Star you are 
not buying simply Kansas or Missouri or 
Oklahoma or Arkansas. 

You are buying a market—a rich, con- 
tiguous rural area served by the natural, 
logical trade channels out of Kansas 
City. You are buying circulation on a 
basis of distribution and jobbing in- 
fluence. You are fitting your advertising 
with the established sales machinery of a 
great central market. 


The Weekly Kansas City Star has 
more rural route circulation and more 
total circulation in Kansas than any farm 
paper published in Kansas. It is first in 
rural route and total circulation in Mis- 
souri. First in weekly rural route circu- 
lation in America. 

And its advertising rate per unit of 
coverage is lowest of all farm publica- 
tions. 








Buy the Kansas City market! 








The Weekly Kansas City Star. 


490,892 Paid-in-Advance Subscribers 
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You May Need Greater Frequency 
and Smaller Advertisements 


Being a Diatribe on Large vs. Small Space—Concluding with Some 
Rules for the Proper Use of Small Space 


By Aesop Glim 


<r HE bigger the better” seems 
to be the general rule in 
determining the sizes for publica- 
tion advertising. To use full pages 
in newspapers or double spreads in 
magazines and business papers be- 
comes the ambition of most adver- 
tisers and most agency men. Each 
unit involves so much money that 
the job of preparing the advertis- 
ing for large space takes on near 
holy aspects. 

Ultimately, my arch foe, the 
Experienced Ad-Crafter—that so- 
phisticate who has outgrown his 
fundamentals—gets bored with the 
idea of preparing advertising for 
small units of space; they seem 
hardly worthy of his talents. And 
the small advertisements he does 
prepare clearly show their author’s 
boredom. Full many a little ad- 
vertisement is born to blush un- 
seen, because it was merely thrown 
together, hashed out—an inade- 
quate croquette which fails to nour- 
ish, because it fails to whet the 
appetite. 

May you, my dear pupils, never 
attain to such heights of superior- 
ity that you scorn or abuse the 
small advertisement! Because— 
well, there are many good reasons, 
including the fact that small units 
may prove the most efficient on any 
campaign. (You'll never know un- 
til you try.) 

The use of large space units is 
of distinctly American origin. 
(Run out the flag!) Large space 
gives you Dominance, Prestige, 
suggests Importance and Stability 
—according to typically American 
standards. 

That large space gives dominance 
—over lesser advertisements in 
the same publication—can hardly 
be denied. Large units are usually 
hard to miss. At the same time, 
it is well to realize that you could 
walk so close to an elephant as not 
to see him. Or you might not be 
in the mood to stop and make the 
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effort to comprehend. In other 
words, the publication reader may 
not feel like giving the time to 
study and enjoy the regal repast 
you have provided 

If you use large units it becomes 
doubly important that your head- 
line and logotype convey at least a 
telegraphic message to those who 
hurry past. Otherwise they may 
see only the elephant’s legs and, 
not caring much, assume they are 
passing a group of fire hydrants. 

Small units of space permit 
Frequency of insertion or constant 
Repetition; and they may suggest 
Sincerity of purpose. In many 
foreign countries, the highest pres- 
tige comes from the advertising 
that is little more than a business 
card inserted in the publication. 
In these countries, a large adver- 
tisement bespeaks a_ gold-brick 
proposition, or a product which 
pays its manufacturer excessive 
profits. (Our advertising mission- 
aries are slowly, but surely, break- 
ing down this heathenism, how- 
ever.) 


There Are Many Small Space 
Advertising Successes 


But, by way of comprehending 
the foreigner’s preference for small 
publication advertisements, let us 
contemplate our own unconscious 
admiration for the restraint of 
Tiffany advertising ; the undeniable 
success of small-space patent medi- 
cine advertisements; the effective- 
ness of want-ads; and our very 
slowly changing attitude toward 
the advertising of doctors, lawyers 
and financial houses. The elements 
in our own make-up, which have 
permitted the success of these 
types of small-space advertising, 
are still far from dead. There is 
always the chance that small ad- 
vertisements may be the most ef- 
fective on any gn you tackle. 

All too often 9 size of the 
space units is determined solely by 
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the amount of the appropriation. 
If there is enough money for a 
goodly number of large units, large 
units is the only answer con- 
sidered. And conversely, if the 
money is limited, small units are 
almost automatically selected. 

In either case this may be a 
penny-wise, pound-foolish attitude. 
For even with large money, the 
proper prescription may be small 
units. And with small money, it 
may still be wiser to buy a few 
large units, prepare them with ex- 
tra care and pray for the best. 

The ideal plan is to experiment 
with both large and small units— 
particularly if the results of the 
advertising are in any way trace- 
able. 

See if there is some way to 
key your advertisements, by offer- 
ing a booklet or inviting the reader 
to write for further details; use 
any sensible device to check the 
effectiveness of the various sizes 
of space units, even though the de- 
vice may be artificial and only a 
temporary expedient. If you can 
do this, you will soon discover that 
some particular size pulls results 
at a lower cost-per-result than the 
other sizes do. And that becomes 
the correct size for you to use, 
regardless of your wealth, your 
vanity or your laziness. (There’s 
less work to prepare a few large 
advertisements than is needed to 
prepare a large number of small 
ones. ) 

For a certain large automobile 
company, we once found that 
small-size newspaper adver tis e- 
ments (about 180 lines) were most 
effective for getting prospects for 
new cars; while large units (1,200 
lines) produced the greater num- 
ber of prospects for used cars. 
Today, this might not be true, 
even for the same company. I 
don’t offer it as a principle for au- 
tomobile advertising. I do offer 
it as an example which proves the 
value of the one, basic principle 
of this diatribe—experiment with 
the size of your sbace wnits. 


All of which makes this a good 
place for old Aesop Glim to give 
you a few rules to follow when 
preparing small-space advertise- 
ments. 
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1. Prepare them; don’t slap them 
together. Write the copy, build 
the headline, prepare the layout 
and artwork with all the know!- 
edge of advertising you possess. 
Take small units seriously! 

2. Tell a real story in each ad- 
vertisement ; by which I mean, say 
what you say clearly. Don’t let 
the small size make your copy un- 
usually telegraphic. Say less, but 
put across what you do say. 

3. Limit your story to the dis- 
play and discussion of one article 
or subject, if possible. I wouldn't 
call this an inflexible rule, but it 
is one to keep in mind and one that 
is better observed than not. 

4. Be sure to have the original 
layout, and every piece of artwork 
to be used, prepared in the exact 
size in which it will appear in the 
finished advertisement. In other 
words, don’t try to imagine how 
something will look “when it comes 
down to size.” If you do, it will 
look some other way. 

5. Try to have only one figure— 
or one central object—pictured in 
each advertisement. You must 
seek simplicity. 

6. Keep the artwork in a simple 
technique—preferably sharp and 
full of simple contrasts. It must 
register quickly with the reader. 

Somewhere in each advertise- 
ment, bunch some white space. 
This more than any other single 
device, will give your advertise- 
ment some attention value. Re- 
member that this small advertise- 
ment you are preparing will be- 
come part of a page in a publica- 
tion. There will be lots of other 
things on the same page. Your 
small display must get you a read- 


ing. 

8. Study the pages on which 
your advertisement is apt to appear. 
Trim your layout to actual size 
and lay it on the page in the sort 
of position you are apt to get. 
Study it in relation to the editorial 
matter and competitive advertising 
matter which will be on the same 
page. If the whole page has a 
tendency toward black, perhaps 
your layout should tend toward 
gray and white. If the page runs 
light, you might work toward the 
dark. But don’t feel arbitrarily 
that blackness will get you atten- 
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I’m Not Such a Dusty 
Sloganeer Myself! 


Reapinc over the Pictorial 
Review brand campaign which, in case you ask, we 
carry exclusively in this territory, the old slogans 
started a marathon in my gray-thatched cranium. 
“Have you a little fairy in your home?”—‘“Save the 
surface and you save all.” —‘“Nothing rolls like a ball.” 
—and the thousands of other memory ticklers that the 
smart boys have coined through the advertising ages. 
® © ® This slogan business, although hoary and 
bent with age, is still in the money when it comes 
to sticking a sales point under the third or fifth rib of 
your cynical space buyers. Therefore, Apollo, pass 
the novocaine around and bare your left sides to the 
following pithy phrases: “Put your message before 
the moderns.” Not so bad—means exactly what it 
says. The Examiner is the only paper in Los Angeles 
which is synchronized to the modern mind, ‘The larg- 
est daily and Sunday circulation west of the Missouri 
River.” Plenty hot, that one. “Know your A. B. C.” 
That’s the honey of the bunch. © © © Put ’em all 
together and they mean: The Examiner with 205,818 
daily and 457,317 Sunday A. B. C. has the largest 
morning circulation in this field by a wide margin and 
is read by the alert, youthfully-minded element which 
constitutes your most fertile market. 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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tion. Too much black, too much 
crowding, will make your adver- 
tisement uninviting—as to read- 
ability. 

9. Avoid borders. You haven't 
the space to spare. Your adver- 
tisement must get its frame by 
its neat and orderly arrangement. 
See that it gets such a frame and 
that it thereby remains intact and 
non-confusable with adjacent ad- 
vertisements. 

* . 

It might do no harm to think of 
your space units as personalities— 
salaried salesmen. In order to sell 
your wares profitably, do you need 
hundred-dollar men, or twice as 
many fifty-dollar men, or four 
times as many twenty-five dollar 
men? If you don’t know, you'd 
better not guess. 

Of course, the lower-priced men 
need more preparation! 





Benjamin Wood Joins Scripps- 
Howard 


Benjamin Wood, for the last two years 
divisional manager of the Lyon Metal 
Products Company, Aurora, IIl., has 
joined the Chicago office of the national 
advertising department of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. He was for five 
years with the Chicago office of the 
Curtis Publishing Company as a repre- 
sentative of The Saturday Evening Post. 





H. E. Ditzel with Sharp & 
Dohme 


Henry E. Ditzel, formerly assistant 
advertising director of the Norwich 
5 te Company, Norwich, N. Y., 
has been appointed merchandising man- 
ager of Sharp & Dohme, Inc., iladel- 
phia, manufacturing chemist. He was 
also formerly with Moser & Cotins, 
Utica, N. Y., now Moser & Cotins, 
Brown & Lyon, Inc. 





J. H. Rees with Colonial Life 


John H. Rees, formerly special repre- 
sentative of The National Underwriter 
Company and Rough Notes Company, 
has joined the Colonial Life Insurance 
Company, Jersey City, N. J., as adver- 
tising and publicity director: 





J. Walter Thompson Appoints 
Lawrence Brickert 


Lawrence Brickert has been appointed 
space buyer of the San Francisco office 
of the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
I 


nc. 
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New York 
Agency Council 
Elects 
EORGE F. GOUGE, Batten, 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., was elected chairman of the 





Council of 
the American 
Association of 
Advertising 
Agencies at a 
meeting of the 
board of direc- 
tors held last 
week. _ a 
Cecil, Cecil, 
Warwick & 
Cecil, Inc., was 
elected vice- 
chairman. Clar- 
ence Nelson, 
Calkins & 
Holden, continues as_ secretary. 

In addition to these officers, the 
directors of the Council include: 
Robert K. Leavitt, The G. Lynn 
Sumner Company, Inc.; J. L. An- 
derson, The Erickson Company; 
A. W. Hobler, Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, and G. Ellsworth Har- 
ris, Jr., The Dauchy Company, Inc. 


George F. Gouge 





New Accounts to Botsford- 
Constantine 


The Thompson Manufacturing Com- 
any, Los Angeles, manufacturer of 

hompson’s concealed sprinkling sys- 
tems, has appointed the Los ngeles 
office of the Botsford-Constantine Com- 
pany, Pacific Coast advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising. Magazines and 
newspapers will be used. 

The National Airport Engineering 
Company, Los Angeles, has also ap- 
pointed the Botsford-Constantine agency 
to direct its advertising account. Avia- 
tion magazines are being used. 





Miss Alice Eldredge Joins 


Louis H. Frohman 
Miss Alice Eldredge, formerly with 
Lord & Taylor, New York, has joined 
Louis H. Frohman, New York, adver- 
tising agency, as style consultant. 





With San Francisco 


“Examiner” 
- K._ Bowden, formerly with the 
Chicago Tribune, has joined the staff 
of the San Francisco Examiner. 
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pn’t it obvious, then, that a paper which can hold its readers 
Sunday is a home paper seven days a week? 
The Globe is the only Boston newspaper that holds its 
eekday audience in the Boston trading area practically 
tact over Sunday. The other two papers (which with the 
lobe carry the bulk of the advertising in this trading area) 
se on Sunday 18% and 58% of their weekday readers. And 
other Sunday paper picks up this loss! 
On this basis, surely a reasonable one, the Globe would 
em to be Boston’s home paper. That it is, in fact, was long 
po proved by Boston’s department stores. 
The department store buys space only on results proved in 
tual returns. Satisfied that the Globe is Boston’s strongest 
pme paper, the city’s department stores use more space in 
e Globe, daily as well as Sunday, than in any other paper. 
The whole story is told in the free booklet, “Reaching Buy- 
g Power in the Boston Market.” Write for your copy. 


HE BOSTON GLOBE 
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Majestic Drops Co-operative Dealer 
Advertising 


The Company Will Do Its Own General Advertising and Pay the 
Entire Cost Itself 


‘6 E want to invest more 

money than ever in news- 
paper advertising this year,” Duane 
Wanamaker, vice-president of the 
Grigsby-Grunow Company, tells 
Printers’ Ink, “but we are going 
to spend it nationally. This is to 
say that we are going to end our 
previous policy of advertising co- 
operatively with our dealers. We 
are quitting co-operative advertis- 
ing because it is unsound in that 
it makes for waste and brings 
about a number of unnecessary 
evils that cut down the selling effi- 
ciency of the organization as a 
whole. 

“Hence there will be no more di- 
viding, on a theoretical fifty-fifty 
basis, of the expense involved in 
advertising Majestic radios. The 
company will do its own general 
advertising and pay the entire cost 
itself. The dealer, on the other 
hand, will do the same thing with 
his local advertising. We shall 
help him and counsel with him in 
the preparation of his copy and 
the layout of his campaigns, but 
he will pay for his space just the 
same as if there were no such 
thing as co-operative advertising.” 

According to the experiences of 
Grigsby-Grunow, there are two 
principal objections to the plan of 
a manufacturer dividing with his 
dealers the cost of an advertising 


program : 
“The first,’ Mr. Wanamaker 
said, “is that it is likely to make 


the advertising cost too much. We 
believe in large appropriations, as 
anybody knows who has followed 
our activities for any length of 
time; but there is a limit. I know 
of manufacturers who last year 
spent all the way from 14 to 20 
per cent of their sales in buying 
advertising space. This was caused 
largely by an abuse or a misuse of 
the co-operative privilege. The 
trouble is that the method, in its 
practical working out, does not re- 
main on the fifty-fifty basis. There 
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are many ways, especially in a 
competitive market, in which the 
dealer can edge up constantly on 
the manufacturer and oblige him 
to pay much more than his half. 

“A dealer, for instance, may de- 
mand that a radio manufacturer 
pay 80 per cent of the cost, or 
even more, the producer’s alterna- 
tive being to seek elsewhere for 
dealer representation. Multiply this 
sort of thing to any great extent 
and you have a serious increase in 
your advertising cost which is by 
no means justified by the sales vol- 
ume. 


Newspaper Solicitation Partly to 
Blame 


“The situation is aggravated to 
an extent by the tactics of certain 
newspaper solicitors—not a great 
many of them, happily, but some. 
These representatives go to the 
dealer and inquire why he does not 
do more radio advertising. He is 
likely to reply that he is now buy- 
ing all the space that is justified 
by the circumstances. It is then 
frequently suggested to him that 
he should call on the manufacturer 
for an appropriation. Our company 
is by no means alone in having this 
experience ; I suppose almost every 
other producer of consequence is 
in the same boat. Thus, under the 
guise of co-operation, the manu- 
facturer is maneuvered into a po- 
sition where he not only does more 
than his share, but where his net 
advertising cost is much greater 
than it has any right to be.” 

Mr. Wanamaker believes, in 
other words, that intelligent solici- 
tation on the part of the news- 
papers, in which the idea of radio 
advertising will be sold to dealers 
strictly on its merits rather than as 
an opportunity to get the better of 
the manufacturer, will be vastly 
more beneficial to all concerned 
than any co-operative system can 
possibly be. At the recent con- 
ference of the Association of 
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Newspaper Advertising Executives 
in Washington he offered a prize to 
the newspaper that would do the 
most constructive job in getting 
dealer radio lineage. Tt is his 
thought that the newspaper can 
educate the dealer in advertising 
much better than can the manu- 
facturer. If the dealer can be in- 
duced to buy a sufficient amount of 
advertising because he believes in 
it, and if he pays for it himself, 
he naturally is going to regard it 
more seriously and have a more 
accurate conception of what it is 
all about. 

The second major evil in co-oper- 
ative advertising, according to Mr. 
Wanamaker, is that under certain 
circumstances it puts the outlay 
into the sales department where 
individual salesmen, in their zeal 
to get orders from dealers, may 
use it as a football. There have 
been instances where salesmen have 
maneuvered things so as to enable 
the dealer to impose upon the man- 
ufacturer in this respect. The re- 
sult is that the company sometimes 
pays 75 to 80 per cent of the deal- 
er’s advertising cost. A competing 
salesman may make a bigger of- 
fer, and so it goes until in some 
towns more money is spent in radio 
advertising than the whole total of 
radio sales of all makes represents. 
The outcome is a state of compe- 
tition wherein the amount of ad- 
vertising which the dealer can 
wrangle out of the producer, rather 
than considerations having to do 
with the product, is the basis on 
which the sale is made. 

The Grigsby-Grunow idea now 
is that if there were no such thing 
as co-operative advertising the 
salesmen would necessarily work 
more constructively. They would 
base their solicitation more heavily 
upon the product and the extensive 
general campaign in newspapers and 
other mediums which the company 
was carrying on to create salability 
for it. 

The makers of the Majestic ra- 
dio apparently adhere to the old- 
fashioned and entirely sound theory 
that the quality of a piece of mer- 
chandise rather than a lot of sec- 
ondary considerations is the pri- 
mary basis upon which a sale 
should be made. They believe it is 
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just as necessary for a dealer to 
believe in the quality of the goods 
he sells as to be impressed with 
the means placed at his disposal 
for selling them. 

“Solidity and stability are com- 
ing back into the radio business,” 
Mr. Wanamaker says. “Our de- 
parture from the co-operative ad- 
vertising plan will do a great 
deal to advance it still further in 
this direction if we can get the 
proper help from the newspapers 
in the way of selling the radio 
dealer upon advertising for the 
sake of advertising itself. The pub- 
lic of late has unquestionably been 
losing faith in radio, and this is 
why we have spent so much money 
in advertising recently without any 


chance of immediately _ selling 
enough merchandise to make it 
pay. 


“All the present indications seem 
to be to the effect that radio’s big- 
gest year of progress will begin 
next fall. There are fewer manu- 
facturers, the number having 
dropped to about fifty-two from 
around 175. There are now ap- 
proximately 14,000 dealers in place 
of the 44,000 that were in business 
a year ago. But the manufactur- 
ers and dealers now surviving will 
be better and stronger than before. 
The radios produced will be of a 
higher quality and the -retailing 
will be done on a more sensible and 
profitable basis. The big thing that 
remains is to educate dealers in the 
ABC’s of newspaper advertising, 
and one of the most important steps 
in that direction is the elimination 
of the co-operative plan.” 


G. C. Tenney to Direct 
Marmon Sales 


George C. Tenney, formerly assistant 
to the ye of the Marmon Motor 
Car Company, Indianapolis, has been 
appointed general sales director, suc- 
ag Thomas E. Jarrard, resigned. 

enney was previously New En- 
} = territory manager of the Marmon 
company. 








Appoints Rogers, Hinman & 
Thalen 


The Pickwick Publishers, Inc., New 
York, has appointed Rogers, Hinman & 
Thalen, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
Newspapers, magazines and direct mail 
will be used. 
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1930 CENSUS 


Los Angeles City 
1,231,830 


Gain over 1920—655,157 





Los Angeles County 
2,199,657 


Gain over 1920—1,263,202 





Total Retail Zone 
2,500,000 


The Los Angeles retail zone comprises that area served 
with Los Angeles trolley lines, and takes in a portion 
of four counties, 


The Los Angeles Times has the largest morning circulation 
obtainable in the city of Los Angeles, county of Los Angeles 
and throughout the Los Angeles retail zone, and vastly ex- 
ceeds every other Los Angeles newspaper, morning or eve- 
ning, in the number of homes to which delivered by carrier. 


Tos Angfiks Times 


Bastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Ce., 360 N. Michigan Bivd., 
Chicago, 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacific Coast Representatioe: R. 1. Bidwell 
Ce., 742 Market St., San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bldg., Seattle. 
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Forms 
for Obtaining Bids from 
Printers 





Tue Russet MANUFACTURING 
ComPaNny 
Mipptetown, Conn. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are contemplating developin 
a standard form on which to a 
information to printers requesting 
them to send in bids on various 
items of printed matter including 
catalogs, data books, descriptive cir- 
culars, etc., and am anxious to in- 
quire whether or not you know of 
| source of supply of a_stand- 
ard request for bid form which we 
might secure, or perhaps you have 
some forms of this nature in your 
files which you would be willing to 
loan us, which are being used by 
other concerns for this purpose. 

Tue Russert ManuFactur- 

1nG CoMPANY 
Ag Lyman, 
Assistant Manager, 
Replacements Department. 


OST of the forms used for 

the purpose of receiving bids 

on specifications for printing are 

much alike in wording. There is, 

however, some difference in the 
layout of the forms. 

One form that is excellently ar- 

ranged is used by the Union 
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quest that calls for a bid on fold- 
ers, etc., not exceeding eight pages, 
is a Photostatic copy of the dummy. 
When the job consists of a piece 
that is more complicated, the 
printer may send his representative 
to the Purchasing Department to 
see the dummy and get the infor- 
mation required. 

A form used by the Johns-Man- 
ville Corporation has a number of 
additional clauses. Here is one: 
“Printers note—Before proceeding 
with any work which will incur 
additional expense over and above 
the original estimate, please submit 
your estimated cost for same for 
our approval, or such cost will not 
be allowed.” 

There is also a note concerning 
the packaging of the printed mat- 
ter before it is delivered: “All 
printed matter to be bundled in 
lots of Bundles to be 
wrapped with strong kraft paper 
bands, and sealed with gummed 
tape. Quantity in each bundle must 
be accurate, and you are to ar- 
range accordingly or you will be 
charged with cost of rehandling, 
recounting and repacking.”—[Ed. 
Printers INK. 





Carbide & Carbon Corpora- 
tion and its various subsidi- 
aries. It is headed “Quota- 
tion Request” and starts off 
in the following manner. 
“This Is Not An Order— 
Please submit to us at once 
your quotation on the fol- 
lowing described material, 
which must conform to our 


TS 8 NOT AN ORDER 
ee eet ietiedieied 


ee er ee 


QUOTATION REQUEST 


NERA — 
ee on 
—— 
* Lan Gat Soe 


New Vouk, MY. 








specifications; if not in ac- 
cordance therewith, will not 
be considered.” 

Provision is then made 
for the date on which all 
bids must be submitted. 


Each piece of material is ne aed 
described for the printer ~= 


under these headings: De- 
scription, Quantity, Number 
of Pages, Size, Stock, Com- 
position, Art Work, Engrav- 
ings, Press Work, Binding, 
Wrapping, Delivery Date, 





Delivery Point F. O. B., _ 


bau 


ep meeeenees re er oe me 








Transportation Terms, and 
Cash Discount. 
Accompanying each re- 


Specification Form Used by Union Carbide & 


Carbon Corporation 











Ther e Are No Rarhed Wire Fencac 
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If all magazine readers were 
alike, one circulation of 
1,600,000 would be as good 
a buy as another. But adver- 
tising costs ate set by the 


responsiveness. 
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COSMOPOLITAN: A Class MagazinWWVith 
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osmopolitan’s 1,600,000 
families have been shown 
o be better than average 
prospects because of their 
willingness to buy, their 
ability to buy, and their geo- 
praphical location which 


akes it easy for them to buy. 
azinQVith More Than 1,600,000 Circulation 
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>>> >» UNEQUALED GAINS 
in Net Paid Sale in FIVE YEARS 


FOR THE FIVE-YEAR PERIOD, 
March 31, 1925 to March 31, 1930, 
The New York Times gain in net 
paid sale weekdays was 84,695 
copies, three times the gain of 
any other standard size New York 


newspaper. 


The Times Sunday net paid sale 
increased 158,784 copies—a gain 
47,245 copies greater than that of 
any other standard size Sunday 
newspaper in New York. 


Average net paid sale of The Times 
exceeds 750,000 Sundays; 430,000 
weekdays 


Che New York Times 
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I Charge Employee Stock Owner- 
ship with These Sins 


Too Often, What Is Supposed to Be an Interest in a Business Turns 
Out to Be a Gambler’s I. O. U. 


By James Maratta 


[Before the stock market crash 
last fall, plans of employee stock 
ownership were hailed as marking 
the dawn of a new day in man- 
agement-employee relationship. 

Many still feel that way about 
it. But many others—and unfor- 
tunately these include numbers of 
employees who bought stock under 
these plans—now entertain differ- 
ent ideas. This article sets forth 
the views of those who believe that 
the money of most workers be- 
longs in the savings bank—not in 
common stock traded on the open 
market. 

In publishing this article, Print- 
ers’ INK by no means infers edi- 
torial approval of the points it 
makes. We do believe that a num- 
ber of employee stock ownership 
plans were poorly drawn up. In 
many case$ there was an utter fail- 
ure to comprehend the reasons why 
many employees buy stock under 
these plans. 

We have in mind certain instances 
in which employees are today pay- 
ing for company stock bought 
on the instalment plan which has 
dropped so far under its purchase 
price that it would be cheaper for 
them to lose all the payments they 
have made to date and buy the 
stock in the open market. It is 
dificult to believe that employees 
so affected have not had their loy- 
alty shaken, logic to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

We have been called a nation 
of economic illiterates. Certainly 
the general public’s lack of knowl- 
edge of the stock market is abys- 
mal. 

We do not contend that this 
ignorance is, by itself, a condem- 
nation of all employee stock owner- 
ship plans. We do believe, how- 
ever, that it is a vital point to 
consider in devising these plans— 
and that too often it has been over- 
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looked with results that can only 
be described as unfortunate.—Ed.] 


| he our modern stimulus of easy- 
payment plans offered by many 
employers as encouragement to- 
ward employee stock ownership 
turning offices and factories into 
recruiting stations for Wall Street? 

I think so! And I am also of 
the opinion that the desire on the 
part of many employers to build 
up employee loyalty and service 
records through the medium of 
stock ownership is teaching many 
homemakers the evil of speculat- 
ing with earnings and saving ac- 
counts, 


Lustfire Difficult to Quench 


In our enthusiasm to promote 
pride of ownership among em- 
ployees we choose to forget that 
the get-rich-quick lust dwells in 
the lowliest of us mortals. We 
forget that this lustfire, once kin- 
died with the jubilation that the 
Big Chief is going to play fairy 
godfather to all the machinists 
and riveters is difficult to quench. 

Just as a reminder: Employees 
purchase stocks for the purpose of 
holding on to their jobs indefinitely ; 
reaping a fat harvest of gold; 
sharing in dividends greatly sur- 
passing those paid by savings 
banks; with the hope of some day 
becoming independently rich; not, 
as many employers would like to 
think, for the purpose of that 
grand and glorious feeling of own- 
ership which motivates us to be- 
come bigger and better employees. 

Corporations with stocks listed 
on the open markets would go well 
to leave stock speculation to those 
who have fortunately or unfor- 
tunately found out about this haven 
of synthetic easy money. Em- 
ployees who still think that the 
stock market is a place where they 
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trade horseflesh and beef—and 
don’t kid yourself, there are mil- 
lions in this category—should be 
encouraged to stick their money in 
savings banks and keep it there. 

What have we today? Count- 
less thousands of employees hold- 
ing stocks worth less than. half of 
their purchased price. Countless 
other thousands still making 
monthly payments on subscriptions 
purchased at high 1929 values. 

What happens to the mental 
status of these employees when 
they awaken to the fact that the 
stock they hold is also available— 
at much lower prices—to every 
Dick or Harry with money to buy 
it? What turn of affection occurs 
in the hearts of these employees 
as they watch brother workers— 
also stockholders—turned out for 
lack of work? In what manner is 
this state of affairs helping indus- 
trial readjustment ? 

Today there are thousands of 
factory and office employees watch- 
ing the antics of the stock market 
for the first time in their lives. 
Men and women who have en- 
trusted hard earned money in the 
hands of their company’s officials 
are being repaid with head 
scratches and solemn facial ex- 
pressions. Now, when more than 
ever we need employees’ loyalty, 
faith and a desire to pitch in and 
lift a little harder, we find ‘this 
loyalty, faith and desire destroyed 
by speculative worries. 

Staunch supporters of these em- 
ployee stock ownership plans will 
tell you that they promote thrift. 
That. money deducted from sal- 
aries to pay for stock subscrip- 
tions would otherwise be spent for 
the fooleries of life. That many 
employees are now stockholders 
who have never before saved a 
penny in their lives. 

All of which sounds very good 
and: unselfish save for the fact 
that the purchase of. speculative 
stocks is not thrift in the sense 
of the country’s best authorities. 
And fpr the fact that employees 
do not subscribe for the purpose 
of saving money. And that right 
now many disillusioned men 
women are wishing they had lis- 
tened to the beckoning of the sav- 
ings banks instead of employers. 
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To be sure, stocks are not forced 
on employees. Certainly not! 
When a large and successful cor- 
poration lets it become known that 
through the great benevolence of 
its management certain employees 
will be privileged to share in its 
profits, and become shareholders, 
you don’t need force. “I’m buy- 
ing stock in our company,” is con- 
strued by the employee as a private 
transaction between him and the 
owners, and not with a Wall Street 
broker. 


Think They Are Being Let In 


_ Employees actually believe that 
in these stock plans they are being 
let in on the inside of a wonder- 
ful money-making proposition. 
This is proved by the fact that 
the bulk of such purchases are 
made by employees whose knowl- 
edge of the stock market is next 
to nil. All the pamphlets and ex- 
planations in the world will not 
convince these people that they are 
not being picked for a fast ride to 
millions. If you have ever worked 
in a large factory when such a 
plan is announced, you know ex- 
actly what I mean. 

Just prior to the 1920 crash I 
was employed by a large Akron 
rubber factory, running full tilt 
and apparently earning profits head 
over heels. An opportunity to pur- 
chase an interest in such a mam- 
moth enterprise was accepted by 
the average employee as nothing 
short of the arrival of the poor 
man’s millenium. Saving accounts 
were withdrawn in full. Homes 
mortgaged and salaries obligated. 
For what? For the purchase of 
a stock traded on the open market 
for years. But. the average em- 
ployee did not know that. 

Then the crash! Followed by 
that terrible fog of business: stag- 
nation that slowly drifted through 
every department leaving in its 
wake unemployment, shattered 
dreams, broken promises and pov- 
erty. 

Almost overnight men and 
women were bereft of their life- 
time’s savings. Many lost homes 
and property. On the heels of this 
catastrophe followed the sickening 
realization that what was purported 
to be an interest in a giant indus- 
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Light ..... 


by KNIGHT 


Illuminating FACTS 
Regarding Present-Day 


Greater Cleveland's 


ree ss ee 


MERSON B. KNIGHT, 

Inc., market analysts; have 
brought to light hundreds of 
valuable, vital truths about 
Cleveland. Thus advertisers 
are enabled to plan sales 
campaigns and anticipate their 
effectiveness with startling 
success. 


Every sales and advertising 
manager interested in securing 
his full quota of sales in 
Greater Cleveland should have 
this valuable merchandising 
study. 


Just request on your busi- 
ness stationery. 


THE CLEVELAND NEWS 


GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. 
National Representatives 
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try was nothing short of a gam- 
bler’s I. O. U. 

Of course, this is 1930 and things 
are different. 

Well, listen to this very recent 
case. A widow, with three grown 
children working for a company 
that last year introduced one of 
these doo-funny employee stock 
ownership plans. The mother in- 
vested—through, and together with, 
her children—almost all of the 
family’s nest egg. 

Came last fall and the market 
crash, Down went the stock; 
down dropped: business, and out 
went two of the three children. 

This happy little family enter- 
tained no more idea of speculating 
with its little reserve and monthly 
income than of flying to the moon. 
But that’s just exactly what they 
did; thanks to the employer’s great 
desire for more loyalty and the 
strengthening of that great service 
bond which binds men and women 
to their jobs. 

In the old days stock ownership 
meant stock ownership. You ac- 
tually become part owner of 
an enterprise. It wasn’t neces- 
sary for the owner of the busi- 
ness to buy your share from 
an outsider before turning it over 
to you. This idea of stock owner- 
ship still prevails in the minds of 
the average factory and office 
worker. 

This criticism is not leveled at 
the many profit-sharing plans oper- 
ating for the direct benefit of em- 
ployees; nor employee share rights 
in which the general public does 
not participate. But I sincerely be- 
lieve that the time has arrived 
when employers should jump on 
the employees’ side of the fence 
and remain there long enough to 
become thoroughly acquainted with 
their point of view before announc- 
ing or planning ways and means 
by which workers can purchase 
stocks listed and traded on the 
open market. 


C. C. Johnson, Jr., Advanced 
by Universal Mills 


Charles C. Johnson, Jr., for the last 
two years advertising manager of the 
Universal Mills, Fort Worth, Texas, 
Red Chain feeds and Gold Chain flour, 
has. been made advertising and sales 
promotion manager of that company. 
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New Prune Institute to Fur- 
ther Program of Marketing 


The California Prune Institute has 
been organized, with offices at 1 Drumm 
Street, San Francisco, to further a pro- 
gram of marketing. Members include 
rowers and packers and the California 
rune and Apricot Growers Association 

The Institute has appointed The H 
K. McCann Company to conduct a study 
of the entire industry to determine the 
promotion effort necessary to put 
industry on a posgpanens basis. 

Working with the executive committee 
of which Frank Abernathy, of Saratoga, 
is chairman, will be an advertising con 
mittee and advertising department. The 
department will include Dwight K 
Grady, also secretary of the Dried Fruit 
Association of California, and L. B 
Williams, also secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Dried Fruit Research Institute. 


Paul Miller Advanced by 


General Ice Cream 
Paul Miller, formerly managing di- 
rector of the Western division at Buf 
falo of the General Ice Cream Corpora- 
tion, Schenectady, N. Y., has been 
appointed director of sales with head- 
uarters at Schenectady. C. W. Larson, 
ormerly chief of the United States 
Dairy Bureau and, before that, managing 
director of the National Dairy Council, 

succeeds Mr. Miller at Buffalo. 








Sawyer-Ferguson Opens New 
York Office 


The Sawyer-Ferguson Company, pub 
lishers’ representative, has pom a 
New York office at 295 Madison Avenue. 
Thomas W. Walker, formerly with the 
New York Telegram, is manager. 

The Sawyer-Ferguson firm has been 
appointed Eastern representative, at that 
ony of the Chicago Daily Illustrated 

imes. 


H. G. Murray Joins 


Atherton & Currier 
H. G. Murray, formerly with Kinney 
& Murray, Inc., New York, advertising 
service, has joined Atherton & Currier, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city. 
Mr. Murray was more recently with G 
Howard Harmon, Inc., New York ad- 





vertising agency, with which the Kinney 
& Murray agency merged in 1928. 


Corset Account to Chasen 


Agency 
The_ Biltwel Corset Company, Inc., 
New York, has appointed The Chasen 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account 
Sonate papers and direct mail will be 
used. 





Joins Detroit Agency 
Harvey Klemmer has joined the stafi 
of Holden, McKinney Clark, Inc., 
Detroit ume say. He was for- 
merly with the roit News for four 
years. 
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AN 


IDEAL 


MARKET SITUATION 


HOENIX offers a 
market without 
sales resistance and 
here are a few facts to 
show what the possi- 


Ability to buy: 
42% maintain savings 
accounts. 
12% average over $5600 
annual income. 
49% average over $2800 
annual income. 


bilities are. Figures 
are based upon fami- 
lies in the Phoenix 
city and suburban 
territory. 


Willingness to buy: 
40% own their homes. 


64% own automobiles. 


34% own phonographs. 


But, have not bought: 
81% have not bought Electric Washers. 
99% have not bought Electric Refrigerators. 
85% have not bought Radios. 


A particularly favorable sit- 
uation, isn’t it? And, here 
is the key. The Phoenix 
market can be thoroughly 
cultivated through one 
medium. 


91% of all newspaper read- 


ing families within the 
city of Phoenix and 85% of 
those in the suburban 
area receive regularly The 
Republican. 


Secure maximum results 
by concentrating effort in 


» THE « > 


ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 





3 M. C. Mogensen & Co., Inc. 
wammacers* WORST ARR cece at ict 
New York. . ..285 Madison Ave, ORT: IN ——. Saaten $f 
Chicago. .360 N. Michigan Ave. ARIZONA — Ja yes > 
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GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


me GENERAL “oe AKRON, OMIO 


April 15, 1930. 


Liberty Magazine 
220 East 42nd Street 
Wow York. We Y 


Gentlemen: 


We have been using Liberty for s number of yeers both 
with inside color pages and beck coverse again 
oooupies eo important place on our 1930 magazine schedul@e 


From an advertising standpoint we believe there is a real 
significance in Liberty's circulation growth particularly 
qnen 99% of it 4s newsdealer sales+ 


Our advertising is designed te give emphasis to the high 
quality of the General Tire, both pictorially and in the 
copys im addition te perpetuating its reputation for big 
mileage we are putting considerable stress upon the safety 
features of the General Tiree 


We believe that we are reaching & receptive audience among 
the readers to whom Liberty appealse 
Very truly yours, 


GENERAL ZIRE & RUBBER COMP! 





ABS :GM Advertising manager 


en carenmens comnmcnmr on ermnse ots conve 90 enard GETenD 0 CONE m_oceeres sanenenn er on enenuens Oren ean eeetnet. ea CAPO ODAE DOMED S ape one 


For 1931 - Li 
- Lib 
tiedian th “nnd guarantees 2,700,000 (average net paid) ci 
crease in rates before the issue of April 11 ) cir- 
11 11,1931 
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We are reaching a receptive 


audience with Liberty” 
— General Tire and Rubber Company 


‘OR years the General Tire and 
Rubber Company has used 
Liberty space. It recognized the 
advertising value of a magazine so 
many persons wanted every week. 


General Tire’s judgment has 
been substantiated. Liberty readers 
— half a billion dollars a year 

‘or automobiles. They buy tires 
accordingly. 


Sixty-one per cent of Liberty 
families own cars. Nearly eight 
per cent of these families own 
more than one car. Eighty per cent 
of these cars were fous t new. 
Twenty per cent were used-car 
purchases. 


There area million and a half cars 
in the garages of Liberty homes. 
Five hundred thousand cars bought 
every year for replacement! 


These figures are based on an 
independent investigation made by 
Daniel Starch, Ph. 5. Consultant 
in Commercial Research. 


For replacements alone, Liberty 
readers will buy halfa million cars 
in the next twelve months. And 
every year many other Liberty fami- 
lies are buying their first cars. 
Average age of Liberty readers: 
36 years. A market of $500,000,000 


a year for replacements alone com- 
bined witha market of young, alert, 
metropolitan families making the 
important first-car choice. Can any 
car manufacturer ignore sucha field 


for profit? 


During the next 12 months one- 
third of Liberty's car-owning fami- 
lies will replace their present cars. 
Half of these families will drive 
automobiles costing more than 
$1,000, as statistical ratios in the 
Starch survey indicate. Half will be 
under $1,000. 

For the first time in the history 
of automotive advertising a market 
in actual number of cars and in 
actual dollars of consumer invest- 
ment is shown. The automobile 
manufacturer can now base his 
advertising appropriation in Lib- 
erty on actual figures of the 4 | 
market for his make of car, bo: 
new and used. The Starch survey 
makes possible the advertising of 
automobiles in Liberty scientifi- 
cally accurate. 

The advertising cost of reaching 
this known and measured market 
is the lowest in the field of major 
magazines. Full information on 
every make of car furnished on 


request. 


New York: 220 East 42nd Street 


Chicago: Tribune Tower 
Boston: 10 High Street 


Detroit: General Motors Bldg. 
San Francisco: 820 Kohli Bidg. 
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Noise and Dirt and New 
Industries 


NDUSTRY is becoming just a 

trifle aware of the tax imposed 
on our economic, as well as our 
social system, by those twins— 
noise and dirt. Within the year, a 
well-known sociologist declared 
that too much noise is at the bot- 
tom of a great many divorces. And 
within the year, efficiency experts 
and psychologists have released 
carefully compiled figures concern- 
ing the retarding effect on the hu- 
man system of noise and soot- 
laden atmosphere. 

Now comes David Friday, who 
has a national reputation as an 
economist, with the declaration 
that the solution of such problems 
as the elimination of noise and dirt, 
would give employment to many 
people and perhaps become an im- 
portant industry. Dr. Friday put 
this on the record during 2 meeting 
of the Taylor Society. 

The Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics, of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, follows Dr. Friday with a 
statement in which he points out 
that a 12 per cent increase in out- 
put of a large office followed a re- 
duction of about 28 per cent of the 
noise. Yet, he said, industrial and 
business leaders are doing little to 
eliminate disturbing noises. 

Not long ago, announcement was 
made of a device that will elimi- 
nate carbon monoxide—deadly 
poison—now given off by every 
automobile and truck on our roads. 
It has been definitely ascertained 
that, in crowded centers, this con- 
centration of carbon monoxide has 
a decidedly enervating effect on the 
human system. In any event, the 
invention was hailed with a great 
deal of satisfaction and the impres- 
sion was general that the company 
which was being organized to man- 
ufacture and market it would, in 
due time, build a big business. 

That would seem to be but one 
example of what Dr. Friday had 
in mind when he mentioned the 
employment creation possibilities 
of dirt and noise elimination. The 
other day, the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, in New York, 
installed on some of its turnstiles 
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a device that softened to a 
gentle click the terrific clanking 
noise to which New Yorkers had 
never become accustomed. Manu- 
facturers- are already pushing de- 
vices that do something or other 
with the soot discharged by chim- 
neys. Several big cities, including 
New York, are considering legis- 
lation that will result in paying 
more attention to these two evils. 

It doesn’t require a particularly 
lively imagination to follow Dr. 
Friday in his prediction. About the 
only thing needed to complete the 
picture is a trade publication coy- 
ering the field: “The Noise and 
Dirt Eliminator.” Perhaps it al- 
ready exists. 


R. R. O’Brien Heads Iowa 
Press Association 


Robert R. O’Brien, business manager 
of the Council Bluffs, lowa, Nonpareil, 
has been elected president of the Iowa 
Daily Press Association to fill out the 
unexpired term of Frank D. Throop, of 
the Davenport, 1owa, Democrat, who 
resigned because of his recent affiliation 
with the Lincoln, Nebr., Star. As pres- 
ident of the association, he will also 
serve as chairman of its advertising 
committee, which directs the group's 
national advertising campaign. 


Australian Travel Association 
Appoints McCann 
_The Australian National Travel Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters at Melbourne, 
an organization supported partly by 
Government appropriation and by sub- 
scriptions from business men, has ap- 
pointed the San Francisco office of The 
H. McCann Company, to direct its 


advertising account. 
A. H. O’Connor has been appointed 
permanent representative of the associ- 


ation, with headquarters at San Fran- 


cisco, 


With A. D. V. Advertising 
Company 


George Pearlman, for thirteen years 

manager of the direct mail and advertis- 
ing production departments of Gimbel 
Brothers, New York, has joined the 
A. D. V. Advertising Company, of that 
city, in a similar capacity. 
_Arthur Myles Dunbar, formerly with 
Gimbel Brothers, is now in charge of 
the copy department of the A. D. V. 
agency. 


Death of J. W. Parker 


John W. Parker, lithographer and 
ster artist, formerly president of the 
oster Artists Association of America, 
died last week at Bronxville, N. Y. He 
was sixty-eight years old. 
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«Most purchases are the result of family decision > 





= VOTE for California 
—swimming—riding— 
Hollywood” —says Sis. 
“HOWEVER, if we can have 
a yellow roadster, I might 
change my mind.” 


“Yes, the trip would be glori- 
ous,” says Mother —“ But the 
ear is beginning te look se 
shabby.” 


“Pil say so! That Straight Eight 
for mine,” says Sonny. 


“Well, now I don’t know,” says Dad. 
“We can’t afford both this year—and 
I would like a change of scenery.” 


This family, like millions of others in 
America today, faces the choice of either 
one or the other of two purchases. 


Today their opinions are plastic, easily 
swayed. But in the end the advantages of 
one purchase or the other will predominate 
and a decision will be reached. Sis, Mother, 


Dad or even “Straight 
Eight” Senny will 
eventually sway the 


vote — resulting in 


another sale, either The é 
cuseunatilie ssa ‘Ame rice 


facturer. 
THE CROWELL PUBLISIOMPAN 





Thus, over this family 
conference, two indus- 

ries are locking horns 

in today’s Great Competi- 

tion — the competition for 

the endorsement of all the 
family. And the chances for 
Golden Gate or Straight Eight 
te win the vote are directly in 
proportion to how well each has 
presented its advantages to erery 


member of the family. 


But how can every member be 
reached and sold? Independent sur- 
veys made in every state by national 
advertisers have produced a conclu- 


sive answer. 


Sixteen of these advertisers have in- 

vestigated the buying and reading habits 
of 64,000 American Magazine families. 
They have found that: 


(1) 64% of all purchases reflect family opinion 
—rather than the 


opinion of any single 
member. 
(2) The American 
‘ Magazine is the over- 
agaZl ne whelming favorite 
among all members 
of the family. 
LISHPMPANY + + NEW YORK 




















Advertising Agencies Stage a Battle 
Royal for New Accounts 


Account Switching Is Being Urged on a Wholesale Scale 


By J. F. Matteson 


President, Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan Company (Advertising Agency) 


HE perennial search for some- 
thing new in advertising may 
now be said to be reaching its cli- 
max, just as it does in all times 
of business depression such as the 
present. Some advertising agen- 


and, with Printers’ Ink’s permis- 
sion, I am going to attempt to Say 
them regardless of haw my mo- 
tives may possibly be misconstrued. 

Toa certain extent—a rather lim- 
ited extent in fact—the present ava- 
lanche of solicita- 





cies, according to 





my information 
and observation, 


7HEN business is not so 


tions is caused by 
the unrest and un- 


are taking advan- 
tage of this unrest 
to solicit new ac- 
counts on an un- 
precedented scale. 

As an advertis- 
ing agent myself, 
it is perhaps un- 
seemly for me to 


good as it might be, 
advertising agencies natu- 
rally make a determined ef- 
fort to get new business. 
This battle royal for new 
accounts has led some agen- 
cies to solicit on the basis 
that new agency connections 


should be made by adver- 


easiness among 
manufactur- 
ers. They fear that 
the decrease in 
their selling vol- 
ume may indicate 
that they are pur- 
suing wrong ad- 
vertising methods. 


tisers 


attempt to sound poor. 


a note of warning 
against this prac- 
tice. Nevertheless, 
I feel constrained 
to do so because 
of the obviously 
bad effect such 
wholesale _ solicita- 


agencies 


The 








because 


In other words, certain 
are doing every- 
thing possible to encourage 
account switching. 
situation 

healthy one and Mr. 


business is Hence, they invite 
agencies in to tell 
their story in the 
hope that some- 
thing new and 
forceful may come 
to the surface. 
For the most 
part, however, my 


not a 
Matte- 


is 











son points out its weaknesses. 





tions can have in 
aggravating a situation which is al- 
ready serious enough. To change to 
a new agency or a new medium is 
something that should be done only 
after careful thought and investi- 
gation. When it is done impul- 
sively, simply because business is 
lagging, the results are almost sure 
to be disappointing. It means the 
loss of cumulative benefit which 
has been built up by past efforts— 
a loss that is all the more serious 
because of the fact that now is the 
time of all times for an advertiser 
to conserve every possible bit of 
advantage he has gained. 

It is time for somebody to stand 
up and make a loud noise about 
this development. I am well aware 
that any advertising agent or pub- 
lisher who does make such a noise 
may be accused of having an ax 
to grind. Even so, there are cer- 
tain things that ought to be said; 
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information is that 
the initiative is being taken by the 
agencies; they need business and 
they are hunting and fighting for 
it as never before. 

The bad part about all this is 
that it produces and aggravates un- 
rest at a time when stability and 
courageous and determined aggres- 
siveness are so sadly needed. I 
have heard of a number of manu- 
facturers who say they are frankly 
mystified and not a little disturbed 
by the efforts now being made to 
induce them to switch their adver- 
tising accounts. It is not at all 
surprising that some merchandisers 
who perhaps are not thoroughly 
rooted and grounded in the adver- 
tising faith should become skepti- 
cal and wonder if, after all, ad- 
vertising is only a fair weather 
expedient that will not deliver busi- 
ness when the storm clouds appear. 

The attempts of advertising 
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agencies to sell their services to a 
greater number of manufacturers, 
as is being done at present, is in 
keeping with the general trend. 
When conditions are not as good 
as they might be, there is natu- 
rally a more determined effort to 
get business; competition is more 
keen. Sometimes, sad to relate, 
there is price-cutting, offers of 
special favors or advantages of one 
kind or another. 


The better class advertising 
agency does not cut prices any 
more. But, while the cut-price of- 


fer is being used only sparingly, it 
is true that certain agencies are 
making solicitations on the basis 
that new connections should be 
sought because business is poor. 

This is being done through in- 
sinuation and even, to an extent, 
through direct statements. It is 
just as bad, just as dangerous to 
the advertiser, to use the latter 
method as the former. 

Such solicitations are probably 
in the minority; constructive busi- 
ness-getting efforts are, of course, 
being used by leading advertising 
agencies which quite naturally and 
with entire propriety are seeking 
to increase their billings. Even so, 
it is altogether in order to warn 
manufacturers that they are doing 
a risky thing when they change 
agencies or mediums at the pres- 
ent time simply on the ground that 
business is unsatisfactory. 

It should not be necessary to 
point out here that current de- 
creases in selling volume have not 
been brought about in most cases 
by advertising agencies, by publi- 
cations, by advertising, by produc- 
tion methods, nor by the product 
of the manufacturer. It is a na- 
tional, if not an international, con- 
dition traceable to sources alto- 
gether beyond the control of the 
individual, whoever he may be. 

The wise advertiser should and 
does know when he is receiving 
the kind of service from an adver- 
tising agency which he has a right 
to expect. The same line of rea- 
soning applies to a publication in 
which he has been buying space. 

Hence, such a manufacturer is 
not influenced by a solicitation 
based on the fallacious argument 
that .because business is bad he 
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should cut loose from all his old 
connections and try something new 
He knows well enough that the 
mere act of appointing a new agent 
or taking on a new list of publi- 
cations is not going to have any 
magical effect in changing the eco- 
nomic trend; he can clearly see 
that such a change, under the cir- 
cumstances, might spell danger in 
capital letters. 

On the other hand, there are 
manufacturers who apparently d 
not understand that present condi 
tions are due to fundamentals far 
beyond the control of any adver 
tising agency or publication. They 
are the ones who are most likely 
to listen to the siren song of rep 
resentatives who are seeking busi 
ness on the questionable ground | 
have just outlined. It is to them 
whom I would now speak. In their 
own best interests they should pro 
ceed with caution and not go over 
into other pastures in the more or 
less forlorn hope of finding the 
grass greener and of getting busi 
ness in greater volume. 


Some Agents Discourage Such 
Solicitations 


I am happy to say that such so 
licitations are being discouraged by 
certain leaders in the advertising 
agency business. It is highly en- 
couraging to be able to report that 
some agents, in talking with manu 
facturers now being served by 
good agencies, have strongly ad- 
vised them to maintain their pres- 
ent connections. They base their 
advice on the ground that the ser- 
vices now being rendered are 
all that can be expected and 
that by the time a new agency 
could get its bearings, ground 
would unquestionably be lost. 

I know of cases where agents 
have actually influenced worth- 
while accounts to remain with 
agencies which had served them 


well. But they are progressive 
enough and honest enough to 
realize that when a_ change 


would be even temporarily detri- 
mental to the advertiser the 
change should not be made. In 
a word, they sacrifice their own 
immediate profits because of their 
high-minded devotion to the ethics 
of their business and to their re- 
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luctance to accept any sacrifice 
from the advertiser. 

[ am not praising them here for 
doing this. No man, advertising 
practitioner or otherwise, should be 
lauded for being conscientious and 
high-minded ; such qualities on his 
part should be accepted as auto- 
matically belonging to one worthy 
and competent to advise advertis- 
ers as to the conduct of their 
business. But I am _ mentioning 
them here just to show the mer- 
chandisers of America that there 
are two sides to this present orgy 
of solicitation, and to plant in their 
minds the thought that calm and 
consistent endeavor at the present 
stage of things is sure to pay 
larger dividends than can be gained 
from impulsive jumping around 
after something new. 


The Importance of Judgment 


Judgment always has been, and 
probably always will be, the real 
underlying secret of big success in 
business—or in any other line of 


endeavor. Some men seem to have 
the uncanny sense of wnerring 
judgment inbred in them. But 


others can gain good judgment by 
experience. Surely there have 
been few periods in our commercial 
history when calm judgment was 
worth more than it is today. 

There may be cases, and there 
probably are, where more efficient 
and _ resultful 
service can be given the advertiser 
right now. The manufacturer 
needs only to analyze the condi- 
tions in his industry and in his 
own business to determine whether 
his present connections are the ones 
for hing to maintain under present 
circumstances. Most certainly he 
should make such an analysis of 
his business and of the kind of 
service his present agency is ren- 
dering before being influenced to 
make a change solely because busi- 
ness is not good. 

A satisfactory agency connec- 
tion is a highly valuable asset for 
any manufacturer, and one that 


grows cumulatively more valuable 
the longer it is maintained. Hence, 
the solicitor who uses depressed 
conditions as the reason why there 
should be a change is 
moon.” 


“selling the 
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Copyrights Must Be 
Registered 





Tue Marx-Frarsnemm Co. 
CINCINNATI 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Have you in your files a pamphlet 
that you could send us, giving the 
steps that are necessary to effect 
copyright of advertisements and ad- 
vertising literature? 

We would like particular informa- 
tion on this point: 

Is it essential for an advertiser 
to go through the formal steps of 
copyrighting a circular or booklet 
in Washington if he prints the 
usual copyright notice somewhere in 
that literature? 

It is gur understanding that a 
rule made some years ago made it 
unnecessary for an advertiser to go 
through this formality in order to 
protect his literature 

THe Marx-Fiarsuetmm Co. 


E have been unable to trace 
a ruling which makes it un- 


necessary for one to apply to 
Washington in order to obtain 
copyright protection. Moreover, 


we doubt that any such ruling was 
ever made or could be made. 

This point is specifically covered 
in a booklet issued by the Govern- 
ment entitled “The Copyright Law 
of the United States of America.” 
The booklet contains the Copyright 
Act of March 4, 1909. Section 12 
of this act, which covers the ques- 
tion raised in the above letter, 
reads : 


After copyright has been secured 
by publication of the work with the 
notice of copyright as provided in 
section nine of this act, there shall 
promptly be deposited im the copy- 
right office or in the mail addressed 
to the register of copyrights, Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, two 
complete copies . . No action or 
proceeding shall be maintained for 
infringement of copyright in any 
work unfil the provisions of this 
Act with respect to the deposit of 
copies and registration of such work 
shall have been complied with. 


Apparently, there are no two 
ways about it. Registration must 
be made at Washington or there is 
no copyright protection.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK 





New York, maker of 
“Gowns b Claire,” has appointed the 
Carlysle Company, advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Magazines will used. 


Frank Starr, 
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You Can’t Buy Space in a 
Mail-Order Catalog 


The Leading Houses Could Sell Catalog Space for a Fancy Figure, But 
the Outcome Would Be Disastrous 


(Telegram) 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Has any national mail-order house 
such as Montgomery Ward ever al- 
lowed national advertisers to buy 
full-page space in catalog? Please 
advise by letter. Wire collect if any 
articles this subject appeared your 
oe. Keep request confiden- 
tial. 


O the best of our knowledge, 
mail-order houses such as Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company have 
never sold advertising space in 
their catalogs. At any rate they 
are not doing it now. If they 


were so inclined they could, of 
course, find a ready market for 
their space and command a lineage 
rate which would make all other 
rates, even the highest, look puny. 

Confining the present discussion 


to Montgomery Ward & Company, 
which is the house mentioned by 
our correspondent, this house is 
now sending out approximately 
8,000,000 catalogs twice a year. It 
has reduced its mailing list from 
the previous total of about 10,000,- 
000 by a systematic process. It 
has eliminated curiosity seekers and 
ended duplication in cases where 
two or three catalogs might have 
been going to one family. Hence 
it has what might be termed a 
choice list. 

Many national advertisers would 
be glad to pay Ward a sum reach- 
ing up into five or even six figures 
for page space in the book. 

But they cannot buy this space 
at any rate. Regardless of their 
financial capacity, they have not 
money enough to make such a deal. 
The only way they could possibly 
do it would be to buy Montgomery 
Ward & Company and then use the 
catalog as they choose. 

In past days, advertisers fre- 
quently tried to buy this catalog 
space; but those who are best in- 
formed do not make the attempt 
any more because they know it 
would be useless. Now and again, 
a manufacturer does try to adver- 


- in with the merchandise. 


tise in the catalog, even in this ad- 
vanced day, only to be gently and 
firmly put in his place. 

The reason Ward is so unyield- 
ing in its stand against accepting 
advertising, notwithstanding the 
certainty of immediate fancy 
revenues, is that by doing other- 
wise it would eventually wreck its 
business. Its catalog would become 
a general advertising medium 
rather than an exclusive means of 
selling the company’s own mer- 
chandise and in time would go 
down into the neuter gender. By 
trying to be everythine it would 
become nothing, and quickly lose 
its present attractiveness as an ad- 
vertising medium. 

Therefore the only safe and sen- 
sible plan for Ward to pursue is 
to guard its catalog space with the 
utmost care. Not only does it re- 
fuse to admit advertising for love 
or money but it prevents the manu- 
facturer from inclosing advertising 
matter with his goods which it dis- 
tributes. 

There have been cases where 
printed material has been packed 
This has 
advertised other lines which the 
manufacturer was producing; and 
in effect it enabled him to make a 
subterranean use of the Ward 
mailing list for his own ends 
There is an unbreakable rule to 
the effect that such matteg cannot 
be included with merchandise 
under any circumstances. 

There have been instances where 
mail-order houses, including some 
of the wholesale organizations, 
have accepted advertising allow- 
ances from manutacturers some- 
what after the plan now being used 
in dealing with chain-store sys- 
tems. If a company had a worthy 
product which had not become par- 
ticularly well known because of a 
lack of general advertising, it 
sometimes could succeed in induc- 
ing the mail-order houses to fea- 
ture the goods in their catalogs 
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Something 
has happened 
in Pittsburgh 


For the first five months of 
1930, the 372,365 line gain 
of The Sun-Telegraph in local 
display advertising, exclusive 
of department store linage, 
was 65,007 lines greater than 
the combined local display 
losses of the other two Pitts- 
burgh papers, exclusive of 


department store linage. 


THE SUN-TELEGRAPH 


Represented Nationally by Paul Block, Inc. 
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grocer - advertisers 
also prove that » » 


ST. LOUIS IS A TWO 
EVENING PAPER 
MARKET » » » 

















For a good many years, local 
advertisers — and asizeable number 
of national advertisers—have shown 
by their method of placing copy 
that there is no doubt in their minds 


THE SIO 
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concerning the most profitable way 
to cover the St. Louis market. The 
St. Louis Star and the other large 
evening newspeper receive the 
lion's share. 


Grocery advertising, for example. 
During the first five months of this 
year, The St. Louis Star carried 
177,551 lines—more than three 
times the volume carried by the 
St. Louis daily morning newspaper. 
In fact, fiteen representative retail 
food and grocery concerns that 
advertise regularly, confined their 
schedules to the evening field dur- 
ing this period. 


Their testimony, together with that 
of department stores, women’s 
apperel houses, furniture stores and 
others, definitely proves one thing 


» » » ST. LOUIS IS A TWO 
EVENING PAPER MARKET. 


STOUIS STAR 


National Advertising Representative — GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO, 
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Cinnati 


—as the Queen City. 

— as the only U. S. City to own and 
successfully operate a railroad. 

—as the city owning the University, 
which first started the coopera- 
tive educational system; where 
students spend alternate months 
as employes of Cincinnati indus- 
trial plants. 

—as the location of one of the 
largest zoological and botanical 
gardens in America. 

—das the home of the world-wide 
renowned Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, and the Eden Park Mu- 
seum of Art, which contains some 
of the country’s finest collections. 

— may we suggest that you add to 
your knowledge the fact that 
Cincinnati is a profitable market 
for advertising effort, because it 
can be economically sold through 
one medium — The Cincinnati 
Times - Star. 


THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


“THE KEY TO THE CITY” 


Eastern Representative ° Western Representative 


MARTIN L. MARSH ( ™ KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
60 E. 42nd St. 7. 333 North Michigan Ave. 
New York City, New York yw —t Chicago, Illinois 
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for, of course, a consideration. 

In other words, a mail-order 
house could take a comparatively 
unknown product, exploit it by 
means of a four-page insert in 
colors and almost automatically 
gain for it national distribution. In 
such cases, it was customary (it 
will be observed that we are speak- 
ing in the past tense) for the man- 
ufacturer to pay a part or perhaps 
all of the cost of the insert. 

This sort of thing naturally was 
kept very much under cover. The 
leading mail-order houses will not 
admit they ever used the advertis- 
ing allowance plan. It so happens 
that we know they did, but of 
course we could not prove it. It 
was done, however, under previous 
managements and we are sure the 
custom is now under the ban, at 
least in houses of the Sears and 
Ward type. Some of the smaller 
institutions are doubtless using it 


now. 

It is significant to note that the 
larger mail-order houses frown 
upon the advertising allowance 
proposition almost as blackly as 
they do upon selling space in their 


catalog. They adopt this attitude 
not because any question of ethics 
is necessarily involved but because 
it does not constitute good and re- 
sultful advertising for the mail- 
order house. 

The larger mail-order houses 
have learned from long years of 
experience, during which they have 
been on both sides of the advertis- 
ing fence and sometimes perched 
on the top of it, that the product 
most firmly entrenched in the buy- 
ing consciousness of the people is 
the one that sells in the greatest 
volume and with the least opposi- 
tion. They have found it the best 
business practice not to make con- 
sumer acceptance for compara- 
tively unknown goods; they prefer 
goods that have already been made 
in this respect. 

Catalog space is costly, and each 
page must yield its maximum sell- 
ing volume. A mail-order firm can 
devote a feature section to a well- 
advertised line, pay for the entire 
cost itself without reference to the 
manufacturer, and make much 
more net profit than by featuring a 
lesser known line in the same way 
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and exacting $5,000 or $10,000 from 
the manufacturer as his part of 
the cost. All this has been mathe- 
matically worked out and the mail- 
order firms are now proceeding on 
the basis which has been proved to 
be the most profitable. 

All of which, being summed up. 
means that advertising is at its best 
when it is clean-cut and straight- 
forward; the hybrid variety onl. 
limps while the other runs. A pub- 
lication, catalog or otherwise, is 
either an advertising medium or it 
isn’t; it cannot straddle. Is there 
a thought here for associations 
which issue publications that at- 
tempt to be all things to all men? 
We rather think there is.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Bone-Headed Buyers Need 
Jolting 


Royat Roses, Inc. 
New York, June 20, 1930. 


Editor of Printers’ Iwx: 

The writer wishes to thank you for 
one of the truest articles he has read 
in PRINTERS’ Inx for a long time, 
namely: “Picayune Purchasing—Bone- 
Headed Buying” [June 19 issue]. 

More articles of this sort in our daily 
press would wake up the department 
store heads and those who believe that 
their stores are placed in the center of 
“Sleepy Hollow Cemetery” instead of a 
city with live consumers. 

Samvuet Horowitz. 


Campbell-Ewald Changes 


C. P. Shaw, for the last five years 
regional manager of field service with 
the San Francisco office of the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, is now with the 
Los Angeles office of that agency as a 
contact man. Glen, for the last 
three and a half years field service man 
in Southern California for that agency, 
will take Mr. Shaw’s place at San Fran-* 
cisco. 


Permatex Account to Potter 
Agency 

The Permatex Fabrics Company, New 
York, a division of the Aspinook Com- 
any, has appointed The Z. L. Potter 
Sompany, Syracuse, N. Y., advertising 
Manazi to direct its advertising account. 
~ oon and business papers will be 
us 


Pelton & Pelton Account to 
Walker Agency 


Pelion & Pelton, Chicago, manufactur- 
ers of bathing suits, Soaps and bath- 
robes, have placed their advertising ac- 
count with the R. F. Walker Advertising 
Agency, Inc., of that city. 
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Hey! Hey! Farmer Gray 


HE value of talking to the 

farmer in a language he will 
understand has been stressed time 
and again. However, it is the sort 
of advice that bears almost inces- 
sant repetition. 

In current farm-paper advertise- 
ments, the Shell Petroleum Cor- 
poration offers a unique booklet 
called “A Fifteen Minute Talk 
That Put $15 a Month into a Farm- 
er’s Pocket,” that splendidly dem- 
onstrates how to talk to the farmer 
in print. This sixteen-page book- 
let presents a message from a 
farmer concerning the raising of 
turkeys and the care of shotguns 
and farm machinery. 

It seems strange at first thought 
that a petroleum company should 
offer. advice on the care of tur- 
keys. Perhaps for that reason the 
message comes from a farmer in- 
stead of the company direct. 

After the title page there is a 
photograph of an unnamed farmer 
who says, “Ordinarily I’m hard to 
catch in a ‘listening’ mood. There’s 
plenty of work and trouble con- 
nected with any kind of farming 
—enough, anyhow, to keep a man 
busy—and I guess I treat most 
salesmen about like the average 
dirt farmer does. 

“But there’s an oil truck driver 
works for the Shell people around 
here and I don’t think he ever 
brought me a gallon of coal oil 
without our having a little social 
visit. I don’t suppose there is any 
subject in the world we mind talk- 
ing about because he always has 
some fresh ideas—always inter- 
ested in what the other fellow is 
doing.” 

More talk from the farmer con- 
tinues and then he tells about tur- 
keys. He says: “One time we got 
talking about turkeys and he told 
me he had heard the county agent 
say that most people’s trouble with 
turkeys was that they try to raise 
turkeys and chickens together on 
the same ground. Maybe you knew 
that, but I didn’t. 

“My wife had tried nearly every- 
thing on turkeys and it seems like 
the blackhead got more of them 
than the market did. So that year 
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Ordinarily, I’m hard to 
catch in a ‘listening’ mood” 
I fenced off a separate place for 
them, not far from the house but 
on the other side of the orchard 
That same year the turkeys paid 
us $15 a month more than we had 
ever made on chickens.” 

He tells of other experiences he 
has had in improving the efficiency 
of his farming through sugges- 
tions and talks with the Shell sales- 
man. Lastly, he suggests: “But if 
there’s a Shell tank wagon driver 
comes by your place you might get 
talking to him in a kind of round- 
about way. The one that stops 
here is a pretty good fellow.” 

The latter portion of the booklet 
is devoted to a brief description 
of Shell products and their uses 
The familiar Shell yellow is used 
in illustrations and on the booklet 
cover. 


Appoints Fuller & Smith 


The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Company. 
Cleveland, manufacturer of heavy duty 
machinery, has appointed Fuller “& 
Smith, advertising agency of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. 


R. W. Izard with King and 
Wiley 

Ralph W. Izard, formerly with the 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, New 

York, has joined the copy staff of King 

and Wiley and Company, Inc., Cleve- 
land advertising agency. 


To Manage Oklahoma Bureau 


H. G. Mitchell, formerly manager of 
the Birmingham, Ala.. Better Business 
Bureau, has been made manager of the 
Better Business Bureau of Oklahoma City. 
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BOSTON ... the proud, courageous, 
ubstantial trader and _ industrialist, 
hrobbing with American modernism, 
s always demanded accurate news, 
nick news, well edited; news of the 
orld, the nation, the city, financial 
nd sports news—on the street in the 
hortest possible time, as events hap- 
n. And The Boston Herald-Traveler, 
nce its founding a century ago, has 
pt in step. It has served a vital, in- 
resting, accurate newspaper to eager, 
n, intelligent Boston, and its trad- 
g market of three million popula- 
Served it quickly, Morning, 
ight, and Sunday. 
The tempo of the world has speeded 
. Developments in communication 
nd news publishing have been breath- 
king. Proud and jealous of its lead- 
ship in America’s fourth largest 
arket, The Boston Herald-Traveler 
w announces completion of founda- 
bns for the finest equipped newspa- 


for eight years The Boston Herald- 
weler has been first in National Adver- 
ing, including the financial, automobile 
d publication advertising among Boston 
ly papers. 


per plant of New England. A steel 
and concrete structure dedicated to 
the American ideals of Boston’s in- 
telligent readers, and to the highest 
traditions of the Fourth Estate. 
The new plant will be modern in 
every respect ... electrically powered 
. equipped with the latest develop- 
ments in news-gathering, photography, 
radio, engraving, rotogravure; yes, 
and television. The last word in ven- 
tilation, lighting, soundproofing—and 
safeguarding of its loyal employees. 
Everything to get the news on the 
street in the fewest possible moments. 
Even the building’s architecture will 
express a dynamic simplicity—a con- 
sciousness in line, of the vigorous, in- 
finite possibilities in Boston’s future. 
The Boston Herald-Traveler ever in 
step with Today-—and preparing for 
Tomorrow. All the news well-edited, 
accurate, interesting, for the backbone 
of Boston’s two-group trading market. 


Advertising Representatives: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit 
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IS THE EVIDENCE! 


TT daily newspapers domi- 
nate Buenos Aires . . . both 
have Sunday editions . . . both 
provide circulation figures com- 
piled by a most reputable firm 
‘of accountants. 

In fact, the same firm prepared 
both statements. 

The LA PRENSA statement 
shows a Sunday average during 
the first three months of this year 
of 387,809. The most recent 
statement of Argentina's second 
newspaper shows a Sunday av- 
erage of 258,676. 

A difference of 129,133 ... 
in LA PRENSA'S favor! 

You get 50% more circulation 
when you schedule LA PRENSA. 


Your advertising message 
reaches 129,133 extra homes at 
no increase in cost, for space 
rates on both newspapers are 
the same. 

LA PRENSA is “South America's 
Greatest Newspaper” . . . we 
rest our case on the evidence! 


Be tae ees Te StF le Be 


FACTS ... Verified 


The complete record on this case 
should be easily obtainable. We 
are anxious that our audited state- 
ment prepared by Price, Waterhouse, 
Faller & Co., get into your hands. 
It will be sent upon request along 
with other information certain to be 
of interest and value to those who 
sell — and want to sell more! — in 
South America. 


GCP Peeet.C A2VEBAHA OC CF OCs. FP 


LA PRENSA 


of Buenos Aires 


“South America’s Greatest Newspaper” 


JOSHUA B. POWERS, INC., International Publishers’ Representatives 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


LONDON PARIS 


BERLIN BUENOS AIRES 
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Prizes vs. Time Clocks to Encourage 
Punctuality 


Mr. Rowell Got Employees to Get In on Time by Making a Contest of It 
FourTH EPpisopE 


DAILY report was made to 
rt the manager of Mr. Rowell’s 
organization of the time and at- 
tendance of every employee. The 
fice day started at 8.45, but none 
was marked late until 9 a. m. 
(ny one arriving one second after 
nine o’clock was marked fifteen 
minutes and one 


How I worked for that $50 
prize! One morning Mr. Rowell 
observed that I was seven minutes 
late and asked the reason. I told 
him I had to call for the mail be- 
fore reporting at the office and I 
got in a jam at the Post Office. He 
saw I was pretty much upset, be- 
cause it was my 








second late. 
At the end of 


$5 were given for 


IME clocks mre not tv 
- wide use at the time the 
— y $28 18 of anecdote related in this ar- 
pe , = ticle occurred. Even if they 


were as popular 


first time late that 
year, but he let me 
fume. 

In the late after- 
as they are || "00n I was called 


the best record of today, it is doubtful that to his office. 


attendance. If two George P. Rowell would 
have used them. 

were entitled to Mr. Rowell had developed || ( yg slg 
prizes, each re- Reng har f getting one . 
ceived the same po bon OB de that when || J@™ at the 
it was temporarily with- 
drawn lateness _ increased 


people had the 
same record and 


amount. It proved 
a splendid invest- 


ment. 
over 300 per cent and ab- 
ee merge ag a sence nearly 200 per cent. 
employees to be at || The plan and how it was ad- 


their desks and 
working by nine - " 
o’clock. Many a this article. 








ministered are described in 


“Frank,” he said, 
“IT was sorry you 


sorry to hear you 
ich || blame it on _ the 
j Post 
Office. I believe 
your explanation 
and, because it 
might be construed 
that you were 
working when get- 
ting the mail, I 
shall not count it 














time they reported 

for work when they would have 
been tempted to stay away, were it 
not for that record and the prize. 

Just to prove its effect, Mr. 
Rowell gave notice that it would be 
discontinued for one year. A 
private record was kept. At the 
end of six months it disclosed that 
without the incentive to come early 
and be regular, lateness increased 
over 300 per cert and absence 
nearly 200 per cent. 

When one was proved to be in- 
different to this record, he was in- 
vited to change his habits or move. 
It was sometimes used to advan- 
tage when an increase in salary 
was wanted. 


This is the fourth of a group of six- 
teen articles relating to George P. 
Rowell, the old-time advertising agent. 
The articles are appearing in consecutive 
issues. They were written by an adver- 
tising man whom Mr. Rowell employed 
as a boy. 


this time, if you 
promise never again to blame 
something else for your faults. 

“Had you gotten up seven min- 
utes sooner or left your home 
seven minutes earlier, you probably 
would have found no jam at the 
Post Office. Is that not so?” 

I had to say, “Yes, sir.” 

“You will find it so in nearly all 
the things complained about and 
in nearly all the failures in busi- 
ness life. The fault is with the 
individual and not with conditions. 
If we look back and conscien- 
tiously check our own records, we 
must admit that we ourselves have 
done, or not done, that which 
started the adverse conditions. A 
real man always carries the blame 
for failure on his own shoulders. 

“Now you watch yourself. You 
can usually accomplish your desire 
if it be the right thing for you to 
do. I am breaking a good office 
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rule in the hope of impressing this 
lesson. I hope you realize and will 
appreciate that.” 

To prove that I did, I won first 
prize that year. 


A Moratorium on 
Service 


HE banker is a cautious man. 

He isn’t given to impetuous 
decisions. On the accurate scale 
of his carefully developed judg- 
ment, he weighs everything that 
comes before him. 

No banker, for example, would 
ever commit the merchandising 
errors to which department stores 
must plead guilty. Take such a 
matter as the multitude of ser- 
vices that department stores ren- 
der. There seems to be nothing 
that they are not willing to do, 
from taking care of baby while 
mother shops to making special 
deliveries of 5 cent purchases. 

Would the banker ever tumble 
all over himself in such fashion to 
compete with his rivals in provid- 
ing extra services? You bet he 
would—and does—and is now be- 
wailing his folly. 

R. Chambers, vice-president 
of the National Shawmut Bank, 
Boston, has conducted a survey of 
bank services. He has compiled 
a list of 105, ranging from help- 
ing a store owner to keep his 
windows clean to free use of a 
bank’s airplane. 

Free service, like misdirected 
charity, says Mr. Chambers, has 
an undesirable effect. “We should 
not condemn all services that do 
not show a profit,” he told the 
American Institute of Banking. 
On the other hand, he said, 105 
different types of services would 
seem to indicate the necessity of 
applying the brakes. 

It seems likely that many organi- 
zations, in and out of the retail and 
financial fields, are going to 
scrutinize carefully this matter of 
free service. The department 
stores, for example, have found 
that the unit of sale to individual 
customers during the first half of 
this year has fallen off greatly. 
This was brought out at a meet- 
ing of the sales promotion division 
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of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. That fact has cen- 
tered attention on the question 
whether the department stores can 
continue to give the present un- 
limited variety of free service for 
which they are noted. Sales in 
smaller units mean smaller profits 
Smaller profits and expanding free 
services do not make a healthy 
combination. 


Wins Summer Advertising 
Golf Tournament 


Joseph N. McDonald was winner of 
the twenty-sixth annual tournament of 
the Summer Advertising Golf Associ- 
ation held June 21 to 28 at the Equinox 
Links Club, Manchester, Vt. Charles 
H. Jennings was runner up. Rodney 
B. Stuart was winner of the beaten 
eight, defeating J. H. Abeel. 

The winner of the second sixteen 
was Edw. J. Murphy, with Warren B 
Foden, runner up. finner of the 
beaten eight was D. L. Hedges, who 
defeated M. M. Lord. 

The third sixteen was headed by 


Harold A. Stretch, with J. H. Ford, 
runner up. 
the beaten 
Spaulding. 

F. W. 


W. S. Bird was winner of 
eight, defeating H. E 


Mueller won the fourth six- 
teen. Lewis P. Scoville, Jr., was run- 
ner up and Eugene Forker was winner 
of the beaten eight, defeating J. C. Blan- 
chard. 

The best selected score of the week 
ay turned in by Mr. McDonald with 
a 63. 

Mrs. W. S. Bird was winner of the 
women’s tournament. 

Walter M. Ostrander, New York, 
was elected president of the association 
for the coming year. He succeeds 
Laurence A. Weaver. Lewis P. Sco- 
ville, Jr., Pittsburgh, was made first 
vice-president, and Ernest T. Manson, 
Boston, was made second vice-president. 
John A. Sullivan, New York, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


Peel Glider Boats to 
Reimers & Whitehill 


The Peel Glider Boat Corpotation, 
New York, has appointed Reimers & 
Whitehill, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, to direct the advertising of its 
power boats. Color advertising will be 
used in magazines. 


H. B. Le Quatte, Director 
New York Club 


H. B. Le Quatte, president of 
Churchill-Hall, Inc., New York adver- 
— agency, was elected director of 
the Advertising Club of New York for 
a one year term at the monthly meeting 
of the board of directors held last week. 
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a Tl esa 


Editorial courage and 
ability find their natural audience in people of 
intelligence, understanding and responsiveness. 
Thus The World’s circulation of 327,379 


(542,322 on Sundays) represents readers who 


are to a peculiarly high degree... LOYAL to 
its ideas and ideals... SUCCESSFUL because 
intelligent. ..and EXCLUSIVE to The World. 





A Circulation All Its Own! 


Che New Pork @orld 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


Tribune Tower PULITZER BUILDING Gen. Motors Bldg. 
Chicago NEW YORK Detroit 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT - RUMFORD BAKING POWDER - WARD'S FINE CAKES - CANADA DRY 
DEL MONTE COFFEE - LIPTON’S TEA - MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE - KELLOGG'S CEREALS 
WHITE HOUSE COFFEE - HELLMANN'S MAYONNAISE - OLD DUTCH CLEANSER - GOLD DUST 
TODDY - WILSON’S EVAPORATED MILK - JACK FROST SUGAR - UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 
MORTON'S SALT - LUX - CAMPBELL'S SOUPS - POST TOASTIES - RINSO - SHREDDED WHEAT 


THE POWER OF THE PRESS 
IN PITTSBURGH 


In May 1930 The Press carried over 53. percent 
of all Grocery advertising in Pittsburgh . .. 
and led in ‘29 out of 35 other classifications 
. . « Itcarried 47.8 percent of all advertising 
placed, including 351 exclusive accounts. 


(Media Records Inc., May) 
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IN PITTSBURGH... 


—beceuse . . . inthis rich, responsive market, 


a market perhaps not yet quite fully comprehended by nation- 
al advertisers —The Press has won a permanent place in the 
homes that COUNT. A permanent following, unswayed by 
sensationalism. A sense of appreciation, expressed in returns 
to the advertiser . . . This is the foundation of the Power of 
The Press in Pittsburgh . . . the reason why May advertisers 
placed 200,091 lines of grocery advertising in The Press 
as against 128,231 lines in the other evening paper. Nor is 
its prestige dependent on leadership in a few classifications 
only. Space buyers who have studied Pittsburgh appreciate 
The Press. They have found its ‘habit of producing results.” 


The 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS...230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES * DALLAS 
DETROIT * PRILADELPRIA * BUFFALO * ATLANTA 
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Counting 
CUSTOMERS 


—not noses 


Boston department stores and specialty shops 
have made several surveys of recent years to 
learn the papers habitually read by their 
actual customers. With this result: 


Surveys by the leading high-grade 
department and specialty stores have 
shown the Transcript at least in sec- 
ond place of all Boston newspapers. 


Whenever a survey of actual buyers — not 
merely population—is made, the unique in- 
fluence of the Transcript is demonstrated. 


* 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 
1830 1930 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Les Angeles Seattle 








Sales Financing Systems Grow 
and Diversify 


And the Spread of Instalment Selling Will Influence the Business of 
Many Manufacturers 


By Arthur H. Little 


UTURE trends in the market- 

ing of goods in this country 
will be influenced, and perhaps 
more deeply than business now 
realizes, by trends and develop- 
ments in the great and compara- 
tively invisible industry that 
finances much of America’s distri- 
bution. In view of what has hap- 
pened in the past and what is hap- 
pening now, it seems not illogical 
to expect that the policies of busi- 
ness management—including the 
policies of advertising and sell- 
ing goods—will be affected, over 
an ever-widening front, by the 
thoughts and policies and actions 
of the men who are administering 
the commercial finance companies. 

A consideration of trends in fi- 
nancing seems interesting and 
timely, not only because of the in- 
dustry’s influence upon business in 
general, but also because the in- 
dustry itself reveals certain con- 
ditions and tendencies strikingly 
similar to conditions and trends in 
general commerce. 

Truly, sales-financing has be- 
come, in its own right, a big 
business. Its volume is so great that, 
not only does it worry the econo- 
mists, who argue over whether it 
is a blessing or a menace, but it 
annoys the statisticians, who seem 
unable to agree, within a couple 
of billion dollars, on the measure 
of its annual total. Perhaps it is 
well to approach an_ estimate 
rather gradually. Consider, first, 
the respective volumes, for last 
year, of just six companies: 


Accept- 


General _ Motors 
i $1,133,000,000 


ance Corporation 
Commercial Investment 
Trust 
Commercial Credit 
Pacific Finance 
Manufacturers’ 
Credit Alliance 


91,000,000 


Finance. . ,000, 
60,000,000 


Including in our scope only a 
half dozen companies, we view a 


ed 


total of $2,339,000,000; and when 
we consider that the number of 
finance companies in business is ap- 
proximately 1,500, it becomes easy 
to believe that the aggregate an- 
nual gross of all the companies is 
somewhere between $6,000,000,000 
and $8,000,000,000. 

Naturally, the growth of the 
business, growth in volume and in 
the number of companies operating, 
has given rise to competition, and 
competition of a kind highly keen. 
Seeking volume and profits, the fi- 
nance companies have sent out their 
representatives — their salesmen — 
after patronage. Because every 
company in the field was offering 
precisely the same thing as every 
other company—the financing of 
sales for dealers—competition has 
been confined, perforce, within nar- 
row limits. To its manufacturer- 
prospect, the more conservative fi- 
nance company has presented the 
selling talks of careful management 
and financial stability, and the less 
conservative company has offered 
the appeal of liberal terms. 


Why Associations Were Formed 


Competition in terms still goes 
on: Very likely it will be the com- 
petition of the future. But it 
scarcely can approach in reckless- 
ness the kind of competition that, 
for self-preservation, led to the 
organization of a national associa-. 
tion of finance companies. The na- 
tional association—frankly formed 
as a kind of insurance against sui- 
cide for many companies—grew out 
of the discovery that many of the 
enterprises were heading in the 
direction in which the cattle-financ- 
ing companies of the pre-Spanish 
War era found the going so dis- 
astrously rough. Out of the past, 
the association drew a most sober- 
ing moral; and the organization’s 
influence in the direction of sound 
policy and insured safety is re- 
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flected pretty generally today, and 
particularly among the smaller 
companies, in a more thorough 
understanding of credit. 

Of course, there are exceptions. 
Asked to submit a balance sheet, a 
finance company in business in one 
of the Great Lakes States pre- 
sented a document that is rather 
weird. Included among the com- 
pany’s assets is a “flat on Olive 
Street,” and among its liabilities 
is an item labeled “matured mort- 
gages.” 

As in any line of business, how- 
ever, the percentage of shoestring, 
incompetent operation, although it 
is always present, is always small. 

Fairly generally throughout the 
industry, competition plus another 
cause has produced another effect 
—diversification. With everyone 
striving for the sort of business on 
which the industry grew great— 
the financing of such consumer 
products as automobiles, radios and 
household appliances—it was but 
natural that certain far-sighted 
companies should seek markets that 
were not so conspicuous and not 
so thoroughly worked. 

A number of companies turned 
to the financing of equipment for 
industrial production. To the same 
end, at least one company—and a 
big one—was organized to special- 
ize in industrial finance. But even 
in these instances, although there 
were tendencies here and there to 
overdo the matter, the financiers 
of sales have thought it best to 
proceed rather cautiously. 


It Depends on the Product 


Basically, of course, the ques- 
tion of whether or not a given 
product is to be financed is an- 
_ swered by a consideration of the 


product itself. An automobile or 
a radio set, nationally advertised 
and nationally known, can be re- 
possessed, and with a cost com- 
paratively small, resold. The out- 
look is vastly different, however, 
for a piece of machinery, specially 
built for a given purpose in a spe- 
cific manufacturer’s factory. If the 
machine is repossessed, the job of 
removing it will entail labor costs 
and the task of selling it again— 
if it can be sold at all—is likely 
to be seriously expensive. 
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It might seem that for the fi- 
nancing of wealth-producing me- 
chanical equipment the finance 
companies could find precedent in 
the equipment-trust idea by which 
railroads finance the purchase of 
rolling stock. There, truly, is a 
form of instalment purchasing. 
But the seeming parallel is inac- 
curate; for, thanks to the stand- 
ardization of railroad gages, a 
freight car is a standard product 
throughout the United States. 

Equipment financing involves 
certain other disadvantages. One 
of these is rapid depreciation. For 
example, a tractor, or a scraper, 
or a steam shovel, sold to a con- 
tractor “on time,” is rather likely 
to stand out of doors throughout 
its life, or to be subjected to ex- 
traordinary wear and tear. 

Yet equipment financing is grow- 
ing in volume. Thus far its ratio 
to other forms of sales financing 
is small. Its total can scarcely be 
segregated and identified. H. P. 
Vose, who is conducting an instal- 
ment sales investigation under the 
auspices of the National Industrial 
Conference Board—a_ broad-gage 
investigation that will undertake to 
carry forward the important work 
of Milan V. Ayers and Edwin 
R. A. Seligman—prefers at this 
stage of his work not to hazard an 
estimate. 

Finance company executives, in- 
cluding the heads of companies 
that have not yet entered that di- 
vision of the industry, agree that 
the financing of production equip- 
ment is a sound enterprise. They 
merely add the proviso that if the 
business is to continue to grow, it 
must be discreet. With safety, it 
scarcely can accept such terms as 
“nothing down and five years to 
pay.” Carefully, it must confine its 
operations to equipment for which 
a resale market is assured. Oper- 
ating along conservative lines, 
equipment financing, they agree, 
will prosper and will contribute in- 
creasingly to the sales volume of 
industrial products. 

The other influence—other than 
competition—that has induced the 
finance companies to diversify has 
been the influence of the finance 
companies’ own financiers, the bank- 
ers. In the bankers’ opinion, safety 
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in investments lies in spreading, in 
distributing the eggs among a num- 
ber of baskets. 

“The bankers from whom we 
get our money,” said one sales 
financier, “are inclined to look du- 
biously upon a heavy loading of 
paper secured by consumer goods, 
especially automobiles and radios. 
They tell us they'd like to see our 
collateral varied and diversified— 
that we'd be safer with a more 
generous admixture of industrial 
paper. And they hold that opinion 
despite the fact that in radio, which 
constitutes approximately one-half 
our company’s business, our collec- 
tions have been excellent.” 


Trends in Organization 


There are significant trends also 
in finance company organization 
and relationship. Of course, there 
have been mergers and consolida- 
tions, a repetition in sales financ- 
ing of the processes by which, in 
industry and in banking, the big 
ones have swallowed the little ones. 
More interesting, however, is a 
consideration of the companies’ 
structure. It is a structure of two 
types, one in which the finance 
company is organized and operated 
as a subsidiary of the manufactur- 
ing concern whose products it fi- 
nances, and the other in which the 
company is organized independently 
and designed to do business, under 
separate contracts, with a number 
of manufacturers. 

As to the benefits and advantages 
of the two types, opinions differ. 
Among the independent companies 
the opinion prevails—and naturally 
enough—that for a manufacturer 
to organize his own finance con- 
cern is to handicap both sides of 
his business—production and fi- 
nance. In the independents’ view, 
the time is sure to come when the 
manufacturer’s finance company, if 
it operates conscientiously, will be 
accused by the manufacturer’s sales 
department. of impeding sales, 
rather than accelerating them. The 
sales department will complain that 
the finance men, scrutinizing credit 
too closely, are canceling prospec- 
tive dealerships. And then, say 
the independents, the finance head 
will be called on the carpet by the 
president and directed to “be rea- 
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sonable.” If he becomes reason- 
able to the point of laxity, credit 
will suffer. Unless the manufac- 
turer can divorce the two com- 
panies, so that the finance company 
actually can operate as if it were 
unrelated—so the independents con- 
tend—he is wiser to do business 
with a finance company that is 
truly independent. 

In support of their opinion, the 
independents cite the most con- 
spicuous of all company-owned fi- 
nance companies, the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation. 
G. M. A. C., they point out, has 
been successful, not because it is 
a subsidiary of the General Motors 
Corporation, but because it has 
been given the authority and the 
means and the administrative abil- 
ity to operate as if it were wholly 
on its own. The General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation has been 
placed in a position, it is said, actu- 
ally to dictate, financially, to Gen- 
eral Motors, to pick and choose, 
virtually, what products it will fi- 
nance and upon what terms. As 
an additional element of strength, 
G. M. A. C, finds, in the broadly 
varied General Motors line of prod- 
ucts, a wide scope of diversification, 
ranging all the way from radios and 
refrigerators, through automobiles, 
to motor trucks. And finally, 
G. M. A. C. is managed by a 
group of officers and directors 
whose reputations for administra- 
tive leadership are written into in- 
dustry’s history. The chairman of 
the board is Alfred H. Swayne, a 
vice-president and a director of 
General Motors. .The president is 
John J. Schuman, Jr., and the vice- 
presidents Ira G. McCreery and 
Donald M. Spaidal. The directors 
are Donaldson Brown, who also is 
a vice-president and the chairman 
of the finance committee of Gen- 
eral Motors; Albert L. Deane, 
president of the General Motors 
Holding Corporation; Pierre S. du 
Pont, chairman of the board of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; 
Seward Prosser, chairman of the 
Bankers Trust Company; Living- 
ston L. Short, president of the 
General Exchange Insurance Group, 
and General Motors’ own remark- 
able president, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 

Thus, an example of a finance 
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corporation. organized and operated 
by a manufacturing concern. There 
have been instances, on the other 
hand, in which finance companies, 
originally organized by manufac- 
turing concerns, have been taken 
over by interests specializing in 
finance. Thus, the General Con- 
tract Purchase Corporation, which 
was organized by General Electric, 
was bought last year by the Morris- 
Industrial-Plan interests and now 
operates, through the mechanism 
of industrial banks, under the name 
of the Industrial Finance Corpora- 


tion. 

As of December 31, 1929, 
the Industrial company’s finance 
business was divided, approxi- 
mately, as follows: Fifty per cent 
in General Electric and related 
products, including refrigerators, 
electric motors, radios, laundry ma- 
chinery, etc.; 44 per cent automo- 
tive, and 6 per cent “miscellane- 
ous,” including Johns-Manville 


equipment, sprinkler systems, and 
manufacturing machinery. During 
this year, the company is to em- 
phasize the development of do- 


mestic business, particularly Gen- 
eral Electric and allied products, 
and withdraw from the foreign 
field where, before the acquisition 
of the General Electric finance 
company, offices had been estab- 
lished as adjuncts to the financing 
of automotive sales. 

Another instance of a manufac- 
turing company’s disposing of its 
finance company was presented last 
year in the acquisition by the Com- 
mercial Investment Trust Corpora- 
tion of the Motor Dealers’ Credit 
Corporation, which had been or- 
ganized by Studebaker, and the 
Pierce-Arrow Finance Corpora- 
tion. which had been organized by 
the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Com- 
pany. Both companies are man- 
aged now as parts of the Commer- 
cial Investment Trust. ; 

Meanwhile, through the high 
spots of business and the low, the 
sales-financing system spreads. Its 
competition for patronage and its 
alliances with powerful banks are 
drawing an increasing number of 
manufacturers into the use of its 
service—a service that has pro- 
duced in America two vast and 
inter-related effects; it has made 
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accessible to millions of consumers 
many commodities that those con- 
sumers could not otherwise own 
and enjoy and turn to profit; and, 
by expanding markets and increas- 
ing consumption, it has opened the 
way for mass production and low- 
ered costs. 

As to the system’s ultimate eco- 
nomics, this article undertakes no 
discussion. Perhaps it is not too 
summary a disposal of that phase 
of the subject to quote the gloomy 
Stuart Chase, who, in Harpers 
Magazine for July, in a presenta- 
tion of “The Nemesis of Ameri 
can Business,” admits: “Americans 
want things—lots of them. The 
raw material is available—as yet— 
to provide them, together with a 
willing labor force, a_ beautiful 
technic of management, and an 
abundance of capital. So, what- 
ever happens to the mass-produc- 
tion formula and to the motor car, 
business will go on. It may stag- 
ger for a time, but it is incon- 
ceivable that it is permanently 
crippled.” 


How Will the Instalment System 
Survive? 


As to the immediate present, the 
question is: How well will the sys- 
tem survive the aftermath of 1929? 
It is pointed out that the system 
already has survived more than its 
share of seeming disasters, the first 
of which was the aftermath of a 
world war. In addition, Milan 
Ayers, who, besides having writ- 
ten an authoritative book on the 
subject, is also the analyst of the 
National Association of Finance 
Companies, set forth facts and fig- 
ures in the Journal of Commerce 
recently to prove, first, that there 
has been “no startling increase in 
instalment selling since 1925,” and 
second, that although it be un- 
noticed in the most piping times of 
prosperity, unemployment is always 
with us. 

Meanwhile the finance companies 
themselves look ahead. Said A. E. 
Duncan, chairman of the board of 
the Commercial Credit Corpora- 
tion, in his report for 1929: “Your 
officers anticipate a satisfactory 
volume of business and profits dur- 
ing 1930, which will be helped by 
expected lower interest rates as 
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Washington, D.C. Is a 
Four-Square Market 


Unique in Its Compactness: 
Camprising Washington City and the 25-mile radius into 
Maryland and Virginia. 
Interesting in Consumer Volume: 
Here are upwards of three-quarters of a million people, 
notably well-to-do, with needs for the necessities, tastes 
for the luxuries and the money to indulge both. 
Exceptional in Its Immunity to Depressions: 
The Washington Market is free from industrial vicissi- 
tudes, the victim of no influence which interferes with 
normal prosperity. 


Unequalled Economy in Coverage: 
Throughout the entire length and breadth of the Wash- 
ington Market THE STAR—Evening and Sunday—is the 
preferred newspaper; almost universally read and home- 
delivered—so that one advertising appropriation is all that 
is needed to completely and influentially cover the field. 


Specific details will be furnished 
upon request to the Statistical 
Department of THE STAR 


Che Evening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Member Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll The 100,000 Group J. E. Lutz 
110 E, 42nd Street of American Cities Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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More and more adver- 
tisers are realizing 
the growing impor- 
tance of this maga- 


zine and the third of 


the country which it 


dominates. 


Tre HOUSEHOLD 


MAGAZINE 


A CAPPER PUBLICATION +» ARTHUR CAPPER +: PUBLISHER 


New York Chicago San Francisco Detroit 
Cleveland Topeka Kansas City St. Louis 
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SANENESS 


“IT Am a Young Wife.” 





“| have been a reader of PHYSICAL 
y\JIe CULTURE Magazine for some time 
and | am thoroughly convinced of 
the saneness of its teachings. | am 
a young wife with children, ages 
three and five and | feel respon- 
sible for the health of my family. 
As a youngster we didn't have 
balanced meals in our home, so | 
am just learning and | don't want 
my children to be neglected. | think 
the list you give for breakfast, din- 
ner and supper is splendid, and 
now | would like menus for the 
children. | really want to learn for 
our health's sake.”—Mrs. E. McC., 
of Sayville, Long Island. 








Nearly a thousand such letters are received from 
PHYSICAL CULTURE readers each week. 


This reader-confidence and reader-response from 
people whose prime interest is health for their fam- 
ilies and themselves is what makes PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE a “natural” for food and hygiene advertisers. 


PHYSICAL} CULTURE 


The National Magazine of HEALTH and BEAUTY 
MORE THAN 300,000 FAMILIES LivVG@ BY IT 
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compared with the high rates of 
1929. The volume of industrial 
lien obligation, other than motor, 
should show an increase.” 

And the Universal Credit Com- 
pany, which finances Ford sales, 
has announced that the savings in 
financing costs—savings resulting 
from the decrease in interest rates 


General Motors 


BOUT two years ago, presi- 
dent Sloan of General Motors 
said that from that time on, the 
industry would have to pay vastly 
more attention to its dealers. In 
fact, he said that, in the future, 
it would have to devote as much 
thought to its distributors as it had 
in the past to production. 
Apparently, Mr. Sloan’s ideas 
on this subject are being studi- 
ously worked out by the General 
Motors organization. This com- 
pany has developed various plans 
which provide for its participa- 
tion in practically every phase of 
retail distribution except actual 


ownership and operation of retail 


outlets. 
It has, first, the General Motors 


Acceptance Corporation. This 
company finances wholesale dis- 
tribution and retail credit sales. 

Then there is the General Ex- 
change Insurance Corporation. 
This supplies fire and theft insur- 
ance on cars sold at retail. 

This ‘is followed by a subsidiary 
that has few, if any, counterparts 
—the Motor Accounting Co. The 
duty of this organization is to in- 
stall, audit and supervise standard 
accounting practices for distribu- 
tors and dealers. 

Another subsidiary—the Argo- 
naut Realty Co—surveys real 
estate projects and reviews leases 
for distributors and dealers. 

The most recent addition to the 
ranks of subsidiaries is the Gen- 
eral Motors Holding Corporation 
which seems to be something ap- 
proaching a brand new idea. This 
company has been formed—briefly 
stated—for the purpose of under- 
writing dealers whose characters 
are worthy but whose capital 
structures ‘are not. 
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—are to be passed on, characteristi- 
cally, to Ford customers. 

Depression or no depression, the 
sales-financing system seems to be 
with us to stay. Its growth and its 
spread into new lines of commodi- 
ties are matters that deserve and 
will command every manufacturer’s 
attention. 


Pioneers Again 


It operates something like this: 
One of the General Motors car 
divisions—Chevrolet, for example 
—locates a dealer who appears as 
though he might develop into a 
worth-while retail distributor. His 
only drawback is lack of adequate. 
capital. If Chevrolet is entirely 
satisfied as to this dealer’s possi- 
bilities, it recommends to the 
General Motors Holding Corpora- 
tion that that company underwrite 
him. 

This most recently organized 
subsidiary then makes its own in- 
vestigation. If it decides that the 
dealer is worthy of financial help 
—and character is the most im- 
portant feature investigated—the 
company puts in whatever amount 
of money the situation indicates 
to be needed. The dealer is com- 
pelled to form a local stock com- 
pany. General Motors Holding 
Corporation takes stock to the ex- 
tent of its advances to the dealer. 
Usually this amounts to a small 
minority interest, although in some 
cases it runs to 50 per cent or 
more. 

Under the terms of the agree- 
ment, the dealer is able to acquire 
full ownership of his company out 
of earnings. As an inducement to 
this end, one-half of the earnings 
that would naturally accrue to the 
corporation is returned to the 
dealer, subject to his exercising 
the repurchase option. 

In other words, the object is to 
strengthen the financial status of 
the dealer, not to profit from his 
operations. To put it differently, 
General Motors is not going into 
the retail business. It seeks only 
to overcome that curse of all re- 
tailing — inadequate capital with 
which to work. 











Tricky Typography Isn’t 
Modernism 


The Modern Tendency Is to Curb Exuberance in the Interest of Sanity 


By Charles Brodie 


President, The Advertype Company, Inc. 


HAVE read Brian Rowe’s 

severe indictment* of modern 
typography and I feel that the 
questions which he asks are slowly 
answering themselves. 

One year ago, in an ar- 
ticle in Jnland Printer, I de- 
cried the abuse of so-called 
“modernism” in typography. 
At that time I said: “Unless 
we get both feet firmly 
planted on the ground and 
display some real old-fash- 
ioned common sense in all 
forms of typography, we 
will arrive at a point where 
the attempt at the bizarre 
will defeat the primary pur- 
pose of advertising typog- 
raphy and we will find our- 
selves selling unusual type 
display and not merchan- 
dise.” 

I believe the advertising 
fraternity has recognized 
that so-called “modernism” 
in typography is only good { 
advertising so long as it 
obeys the cardinal principles 
of display. 

The abuse to which our 
advertising has been sub- 
jected in the last two or 
three years in the name of 
modernism has been the re- 
sult of inexperience in the 


that we are going back to the old 
attention-arresting devices such as 
Mr. Rowe cites any more than 
would the typographers of the last 
decade have reverted to the old 


Why JAECKEL 
is the most important 
FUR HOUSE in the World 
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Mr. Brodie Has Selected This as a Praiseworthy 


handling of new tools. I do Example of the Proper Blending of the Modern 


feel, however, that the wave 

of modernism has inserted 

into advertising a fresher, keener 
note. 

I think now we are getting to a 
point where modernistic design in 
type is adjusting itself to the 
needs of advertising. The present 
tendency is to curtail any exuber- 
ance of spirit in the interests of 
sanity in display. 

This does not necessarily mean 





*“Beautiful But Dumb Advertising,” 
Printers’ Inx, June 12, 1930, page 3. 
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with the Conservative 


forms of rule twisting and of type 
bending. But we are beginning to 
remember that typography is only 
good typography so long as it does 
not become too obtrusive; and 
only so long as it helps copy say 
its say. 

However, I do not think that 
Mr. Rowe need be unduly con- 
cerned with the general effect of 
modernism because, in the final 
analysis, the adoption of mod- 
ern style by advertisers depends 
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entirely upon public acceptance. 

The considerable toning down of 
advertising in the last six months 
is, to my mind, ample evidence that 
advertising creators are realizing 
that the public has not whole- 
heartedly been in sympathy with 
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extreme modernism. They now 
know that the public will respond 
only to such advertising that con- 
forms to the age-old principles 
which have always been, and prob- 
ably always will be, the underly- 
ing factors in good advertising. 


What Groucho Says 


He Gives Some Advice to a Young Job-Hunter 


S° you want a job—as a copy 
writer in this agency. These 
are samples of your writing? 
Don’t I think they are good? 

How in heck should I know? 
They’re just words to me. I never 
got into the sales life of any of 
these things you have written 
about. How do I know whether 
or not they fit the conditions they 
were written for? 

You know, I suspect that you 
see a personal fame in copy writ- 
ing which may not be there for 
you. I suspect that you don’t 
realize the poundings and heart- 
breaks that a real copy writer has 
to go through to be worth a cent. 
Maybe you don’t realize that he 
has to be anonymous for life. By 
the cut of your jib I suspect that 
you are not built to stand the strain 
of constructing a lovely piece of 
word structure and then see some 
onery cuss like me come along and 
kick it aside as you'd kick a piece 
of waste paper out of your way. 

I suspect that you believe that 
a copy organization is going to 
tell you just what to write about 
and then all you'll have to do will 
be to get your magic pen at work 
and that the next step will be to 
have a happy client fall on your 
neck weeping tears of joy because 
at last a real writer has hove into 
sight. 

Say, young man, take this piece 
of copy which you wrote about a 
loaf of bread. Suppose I say it’s 
all wet and I'll tell you how to 
rewrite it, what'll you do then? 
Oh, you'll write it the way I tell 
you to! But I won't like it then. 
What next? You'll keep on chang- 
ing it till it pleases me? No good. 
Who am I to please with bread 
advertising ? 





Sorry, but I can’t give you a 
job. I'll do better than that for 
you though. I'll tell you this fact 
about bread copy: 

You've got only one person to 
please in writing copy for a loaf 
of bread and that’s the woman who 
buys bread, but you've got to get 
the stuff for that woman past a 
copy chief, an agency executive 
like me, the advertising manager 
of the bakery, the big baker him- 
self, possibly a mongrel plan com- 
mittee or two besides, and each one 
thinks he’s a judge of copy. Each 
one of us thinks differently from 
the bread buying woman. Each 
of us has his own notions of how 
to write bread copy. Few of us 
know good copy till we see it pull 
—then we’re surprised. But if you 
don’t please all of us you'll lose 
your job, and if you don’t please 
the bread buyer you'll be eternally 
damned as a copy man. 

Tell me how you are going to 
get the real copy for the women 
through us without each one of 
us taking something out of its life. 

Oh, you'll “fight for your ideas.” 
But your ideas will be unproved 
theory, and you will be a ae 
fighter. The rest of us repreSent 
organization, money, experience. 
Fight us and you're lost. Give 
way to us and you're lost, too. 

I’m very discouraging? Don’t 
any copy writers succeed? You 
bet they do, but they’re either 
more forceful as diplomats than 
we are as kickers and revisers, or 
they overwhelm us with their 
genius. 

Yes, there’s a third kind, the 
weathervane writers—sensitive to 
how the personal winds blow, 
copy-cats, amenable to being taught 
by rote. Some of ’em 1 pretty 
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good for a while, too, but they 
never get very far. 

How to get started in an agency 
copy department? As many an- 
swers to that as there are people 
who get started. Always a per- 
sonal problem of personal selling. 
I'd be a fool to give you a general 
rule where there is none. 

The only rule I know is that you 
can’t keep a good writer down if 
he works. All you’ve shown so 
far is that you’re grammatical and 
have a flow of words. There’s a 
deuce of a lot besides that in writ- 
ing. Mebbe you’ve got the copy 
man’s “it.” If so you'll arrive and 
probably never know how. 

Most anybody will advise you 
how to work in the meantime, 
but not I. Seems scant help just 
to say “dig it out,” but that’s my 
best advice. You've got to learn 
to hit ’°em where they ain’t any- 
how. 

GrRoucHo. 


Hodge-Hansen Company, New 
Chicago Business 


The Hodge-Hansen Company has been 
organized to conduct a general adver- 
tising agency business at 233 E. Ontario 
Street, Chicago. George M. Hodge, for- 
merly president of George M. Hodge & 
Associates, Rockford, Ill., advertising 
agency, is president. A. E. Hansen, 
formerly with the C. J. Ollendorf Adver- 
tising Agency, Chicago, is vice-president 
and treasurer. 

The Retailers’ Syndicate has been or- 

anized as an affliate of the Hodge- 
fansen Company. 


Bruno Engel with Stedfeld 
Agency 
Bruno Engel, formerly with Richard 
M. Krause, New York, has joined the 
H. L. Stedfeld Company, advertising 
agency of that city, as a member of the 
art department. 


F. K. Bollman with Erwin, 
Wasey 


Fred K. Bollman, for a number of 
years assistant sales manager of Hart 
Schaffner & Marx, Chicago, has joined 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, Ltd., Chi- 
cago, as an account executive. 


Fort Worth, Tex., Plans 
Campaign 
The Fort Worth, Tex., Chamber of 
Commerce has appointed the Wimberly- 
Hubbard Agency, Inc., of that city, to 
direct an advertising campaign in busi- 
ness papers. 
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Germany Expresses an Interest 
in Colored Kitchens 


E, KraHNEN 
DurspurG, GERMANY 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Your letter of May 14 on the use of 
color in the American kitchen has been 
of great value to me, also the article 
in Printers’ Inx, “The Kitchen’s Chro- 
matic Whoopee Comes a Cropper” [May 
15 issue], which I have read with a 
great deal of interest. You were so 
thoughtful to attach a clipping right 
with your letter. 

It is marvelous in what a short time 
and with what precision questions re- 
garding advertising and merchandising 
are answered by you, and to what 
trouble you go to be of service to read- 
ers of Printers’ Inx—a service which, 
in my opinion, is unique and which can 
only be carried out in such a perfect 
way by people who regard advertising 
and selling as you do. 

The valuable hints contained in your 
letter of April 25 on the same subject 
were also very welcome. This infor- 
mation has been of great value to me, 
as it gave me a clear idea on the rather 
involved color question. 

Please accept my sincerest thanks for 
all the trouble you have gone to. 

E. KraHNeEN. 


Campaign Planned for 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has created a special ad- 
visory committee on publicity to aid in 
financing an advertising program for 
that city. C. J. Elderfield is chairman 
of the committee. Other members are: 
Henry T. Allen, Marcus L, Campbell, 
Harlyn G. Dickinson, Howard A. Fox, 
S. J. Morden and W. D. Robbins. 


Merges with “National 


Lumberman” 
The Lumberman’s Review, New York, 


has been merged with the National 
Lumberman, also of that city, a unit of 
the United Business Publishers, Inc. 
The merged publications will appear 
under the name of the National Lumber- 
man. 


New Account for Grand 
Rapids Agency 


The International Mill and Timber 
Company, Bay City, Mich., manufac- 
turer of Sterling mill cut homes, has 
appointed Paul D. Hagan, Inc., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. News- 
papers and farm papers will be used. 


Elects C. J. Shower 


The alumni of the advertising classes 
of the Detroit Institute of Technology 
have elected C. J. Shower, advertising 
counsellor of that city, honorary pres- 
ident. Mr. Shower has been in charge of 
the institute’s advertising classes for the 
last two years. 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 


2053 


Retail Grocers 


on the New 





Providence Journal 
Route List 


for Metropolitan Providence 


1695 independent and 358 chain store 
grocers in Metropolitan Providence 
serve a population of 448,864, or 65% 
of the entire state of Rhode Island. 


Other Significant Figures 
for Metropolitan Providence: 


$60,000,000 Food Bill 
102,014 Families 


The Providence Journal and 
The Evening Bulletin 
Total Net Paid (April, 1930) 


129,076 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives: 


CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
Boston—New York—Chicago Los Angeles—San Francisco—Seattle 
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"1888— THE DWARFS 
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ie one about the acorns and the oaks is old——but it's just as 
true as ever. 


In 1888 there were many small factories scattered about the 
country which were hardly worth the notice of the industrial giants 
of that day. They knew little about advertising and cared less. 
Production was their keynote. Merchandising was for the theorists. 


From its earliest days, PRINTERS’ INK was interested in these 
small companies. In them it saw the industrial giants of the Twentieth 
Century. To them it began to send its message of advertising as a 
great and powerful business force. 


Today, PRINTERS’ INK is proud of the part that it has played in 
teaching the small manufacturer af the eighties and nineties, the 
value of sound advertising as a business force. 
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1930 —THE GIANTS 
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| dwarfs of the eighties are the giants of today. Some of the 
most interesting pages in American business history have been 
written by the small companies of the last century who have used 
advertising as one of the means of remarkable growth. 








Thus while part of the task of the PRINTERS’ INK Publications is 
to guide the advertising giant, there still remains the necessity of 
helping the small company to grow. The 1930 dwarf is the poten- 
tial giant of 1975. 


In spite of those factors which tend to make it harder each year 
for the little fellow to grow, there are greater opportunities for the 
small plant of 1930 than fhere were for the small plant of 1888. 


Nowhere are the PRINTERS’ INK Publications being of greater 
service than in offering the 1930 dwarfs the progressive guidance 
which is so important to future growth. 
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@ The soundness and capacity of an advertising 


agency may be estimated perhaps most convincingly 


Man 


by the duration of its periods of service to its clients. 
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Old Mother Hubbard 
Merchandising 


Many Authorities Are Telling Retailers That This Is No Time to Stop 
Up the Neck of the Distribution Bottle 


By Roy Dickinson 


MERCHANDISING policy 
i pursued by many retailers 
in imitation of Old Mother Hub- 
bard is coming in for severe criti- 
cism lately. Almost any manufac- 
turer who takes the trouble to in- 
vestigate thoroughly his sales- 
men’s reports finds that they are 
being cut down not because a 
salesman has lost his selling power 
or his goods have lost their appeal, 
but mainly because so many re- 
tailers are buying on less than a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Many * a 
consumer running in the heat 
from store to store knows exactly 
how it feels to be Old Mother 
Hubbard’s dog. The term “dog 
days” has taken on a new mean- 
ing for, in addition to the heat, it 
means that many a purchaser ‘for 
supplies is made to trot around 
trying to find a stock sufficient to 
supply her needs. 

Many a manufacturer in the 
textile field has told how his plans 
for new designs and merchandise 
are being held up because of the 
picayune purchasing of his buyers. 

One of the big food specialty 
manufacturers was more than 
amazed to discover a few weeks 
ago that a large chain-store or- 
ganization is buying only on a 
one-week basis. They are, in 
other words, keeping down their 
stock to a one-week supply. 

In a recent address made be- 
fore the National Association of 
Credit Men a speaker said: “The 
slowing down of business during 
the last few months was perhaps 
accentuated by the stock market 
crash, but the depression remains 
with us primarily because a short- 
sighted game of consumer strangu- 
lation has been in process.” When 
potential buying power is strangled 
at the counter, business and plans 
for business are held up all along 
the line. 

Here is how Old Mother Hub- 
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bard merchandising bottles up the 
channels of normal distribution and 
confuses manufacturers in their 
production plans. It is a buyer’s 
report on a line of summer mer- 
chandise : 

“Manufacturers of collapsible 
lawn furniture, including swings, 
steamer and beach chairs and simi- 
lar articles, are finding it difficult 
to make deliveries on merchandise 
ordered for immediate shipment. 
Reorders have been reaching the 
market in heavy volume during 
the last two weeks, but the limited 
stocks which producers have on 
hand prevented many of the re- 
quests from being filled. Buying 
was delayed for more than a month 
this season and the factories re- 
stricted their stocks in fear of 
overproduction. Chairs and swings 
decorated with canvas in light and 
dark green and white stripes are 
wanted by consumers in most 
cases.” 

Chairs and swings in green and 
white stripes are not the only mer- 
chandise which consumers are try- 
ing to buy at retail counters only 
to discover that delayed buying on 
the retailer’s part has prevented 
manufacturers from having the 
goods there ready to sell. 

Another item people are trying 
to buy right now is a bathing suit. 
Many a consumer has commented 
bitterly on the difficulty of getting 
anything in his or her size at the 
retail counters. 

The reporter on business news 
on the New York Times, after in- 
vestigating the condition of retail 
stocks, says: 

“While retail stocks are regarded 
as exceedingly low, some factors 
feel that jobbers have a sufficient 
amount of goods on hand to cover 
a good majority of present require- 
ments. The month of July, how- 
ever, is expected to see a revival 
of the trade. Several units of a 
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chain of nation-wide retail sports 
shops are reported to be demand- 
ing speed model bathing suits for 
immediate delivery.” 

That sounds very much like an 
admission that many retailers are 
not now buying sufficient merchan- 
dise to take care of current sales 
on timely merchandise. When a 
consumer tries to buy something in 
the line of summer merchandise 
she saw and liked last summer she 
is just out of luck. Ask any house- 
wife. 

Many retailers are operating 
their stores as though they had 
forgotten that the function of a 
distributor is to distribute and as 
if they believed the present de- 
pression was going to last for 
years. 

Franklyn Hart, director of re- 
search of the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Illinois, speaking before 
the American Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, urged that inven- 
tory stocks in all lines should be 
increased immediately in expecta- 
tion of an up-turn in business 
within the next thirty to ninety 
days. “Forecasts, the accuracy of 
which was borne out in the first 
half of the year,” Mr. Hart said, 
“point to a 1930 equal to 1928, and 
entering into 1931 with business at 
the same rate it enjoyed in the 
first months of 1929. Probably 
within a month and surely during 
the coming quarter, business ac- 
tivity will have passed the line es- 
tablished for the same date in 
1929. These activities should con- 
tinue to climb during the balance 
of the year, entering 1931 on prac- 
tically the same level at which we 
entered 1929.” 


Consumers Will Buy 


The natural wants of 120,000,- 
000 people who have had enough 
both of Pollyanna statements and 
undue pessimism, will not long 
allow inadequate stocks to keep 
them from their natural desires. 
In such a situation it is particu- 
larly appropriate to find several 
department store executives tak- 
ing the viewpoint that this is no 
time to cut down purchases un- 


duly. 
Thus Lionel J. Noah, vice- 
president of Gimbel Brothers, 
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speaking before the Merchandise 
Managers of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, said: 

“A careful study of the contrib- 
uting factors important in the pro- 
ducing of a profit under present- 
day conditions will very quickly 
reveal that there are certain 
fundamental things which every 
store must do and must eternally 
watch, in order to make certain 
that a profit is going to be pro- 
duced when the year is finished 
The following are some of the 
highlights of these points: 

“1. Endeavor to bring stocks to 
the point of being balanced and 
efficiently covering the demands of 
your clientele, but to keep them as 
low as possible in order to lx 
open to buy at all times. 

“Have fewer styles, keep rec 
ords of best selling numbers and 
see that the good selling items are 
always in stock. This will in- 
crease turnover, avoid mark-downs 
and increase profit. 

“2. Be certain that at each price 
line you have the assortments of 
merchandise which your customers 
want. 

“3. Have your departments re- 
plete with the most wanted, style- 
right merchandise the market af- 
fords because in these days the 
sensible customer wants _ style- 
right merchandise at fair prices 
and is not interested any more in 
unseasonable, unsightly merchan- 
dise at a so-called bargain price 

“4. Creating merchandise to be 
sold exclusively by your store in 
your community. This keeps your 
store constantly before your pub- 
lic, injects new items for addi- 
tional sales and keeps these items 
out of price-cutting competition. 

“5. Be careful of your initial 
mark-up. Watch it closely and 
do not permit your buying organ- 
ization to have a predominance of 
low profit merchandise in stock. 

“6. Scrutinize mark-downs most 
carefully. While it is important 
that merchandise should be 
marked down immediately it be- 
comes undesirable for any reason, 
more losses are directly attribut- 
able to needlessly taken mark- 
downs than any other reason. 

“7. Stock. shortages provide a 
great surprise at the end of the 
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year, if they are not carefully 
watched during the year. Fre- 
quent inventories during the year 
in practically all departments, as 
well as a reserve to cover these 
stock shortages will give you the 
true picture of your department 
during the year. 

“8. Move slow-selling merchan- 
dise when it should be moved and 
don't let it accumulate. This will 
greatly decrease mark-downs and 
clear your stocks more quickly and 
with less cost. Slow-selling mer- 
chandise should be inventoried, 
based upon its selling life, each 
month, even to the point anticipat- 
ing that merchandise which will 
become slow selling if allowed to 
remain in stock. 

“9. One of the easiest ways to 
lose money is to constantly pro- 
mote merchandise which bears a 
very low mark-up. We have 
found it very profitable to check 
the mark-up on merchandise sched- 
uled for advertising several days 
in advance and endeavor to keep 
our advertising balanced to the 
point where it presents style mer- 
chandise as well as merchandise 
with a low price appeal. 

“It is found that style-right 
merchandise at a regular price is 
just as attractive to the average 
public as merchandise advertised 
with price appeal only. 

“10. The constantly reducing 
unit of sale in practically every 
department of department stores is 
greatly affecting both volume and 
profit. The cost of handling 
greatly increasing numbers of 
transactions is increasing our cost 
of doing business materially. 

“We should, therefore, be care- 
ful that our advertising does not 
carry too large a percentage of 
merchandise at too low a_ unit 
price and endeavor to stress items 
at higher unit prices, thereby con- 
serving costs and helping to in- 
crease profit. 

“11. The last factor in building 
a profitable business and by all 
odds the most important part of 
your business is planning. 


“Without practical planning 
every phase of your operation 
falls short of accomplishment. 


Plans and budgets must be made, 
well in advance, for that which 
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you wish to accomplish, but even 
more important than making the 
plan, is checking it periodically. 

“Set your course by making your 
plans and then guide your store 
by the results which follow, alter- 
ing the course as plans mature. 

“You will probably say that 
none of the foregoing things are 
particularly new. You are right 
—they are not new. They are 
mostly ideas which we like to say 
we have in our business, but which 
if you will very carefully analyze, 
you will find are in your business 
in name only. They are probably 
not being operated as intensively 
nor as diligently as it is necessary 
to operate these functions to pro- 
duce results.” 

Certainly Mr. Noah is right 
when he points out that many a 
retailer is not operating as dili- 
gently as he should to have his 
stock “balanced and efficiently cov- 
ering the demands of his clien- 
tele.” As many a department 
store buyer is willing to testify, 
stocks have degenerated in a large 
variety of instances to a point 
where they are not sufficient to 
take care of current sales. Not 
only is this true in the department 
store field, but it has spread into 
food distribution, shoes, hats, and 
other merchandise. 

Everyone realizes that one of 
these days the upturn in business 
is bound to take place. Bare 
shelves are bound to create it. But 
the men who can look a few 
weeks ahead and put on good 
merchandise for people who are 
willing and able to buy it are go- 
ing to make the money which the 
other men pass by. Here and 
there in various fields men who 
have had the courage to add a 
new idea to their merchandise and 
advertise it fully have been sur- 
prised at the amount of money 
there is available when people are 
told what they can buy and the 
way is made easy for them to 
get it. We may not yet be out of 
the woods of business uncertainty, 
but there are surely sufficient trou- 
bles for manufacturers to meet and 
face without the additional handi- 
cap of the policy pursued by some 
retailers of ordering less than the 
market is ready to absorb. 
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Credit Sales 


ERHAPS it would be well for 

those manufacturers who are 
espousing the cause of the inde- 
pendent druggist to offer, in their 
advertising, a few remarks on the 
public’s procrastination in paying 
him its bills. 

The idea is suggested by the re- 
port of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, summarizing 
the third section of the bureau’s 
investigation of the retail business. 

Incidentally, the report presents 
some surprises. It is generally as- 
sumed that the lines in which 
credit sales—instalment and open- 
account—run highest are automo- 
biles and radios. As a matter of 
fact, the credit-extending cham- 
pionship goes to the plumbing and 
heating-fixture trade, in which the 
proportion of credit business to 
total volume is 96. On strictly 
open-credit sales, the highest per- 
centage is found among dealers in 
lumber and building materials—90 
per cent; and second place in the 
open-account sweepstakes goes to 
dealers who sell lumber, building 
materials and fuels—76.5 per cent. 

In instalment sales, the highest 
ratio to total volume is found 
among dealers who sell stoves and 
ranges—73.2 per cent; and second 
in rank are the furniture stores, 
with a ratio of 57.7. 

In bad-debt minimums, oddly 
enough, the trade that runs highest 
in credit-extension on the com- 
bined instalment and open-account 
basis—the plumbing and _heating- 
fixture trade—also reveals the best 
record for collections: a bad-debt 
loss of only eight-tenths of 1 per 
cent on instalment sales, and nine- 
tenths of 1 per cent on open credit. 

On the other hand, the highest 
percentage of cash sales goes to 
the drug stores—84.7 per cent. The 
report discloses that a rather sur- 
prisingly large proportion of drug 
stores extend credit; for, of 430 
stores reporting, only 178 hold 
their customers to cash. Among 
all the drug stores reporting, the 
average bad-debt loss is 1.4 per 
cent. But a considerable number 
of the smaller stores reported bad- 
debt percentages of 5, and more. 
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Fair Copy Appeals to Native 
Sons 


The Allentown, Pa., County Fair, 
which will celebrate its Diamond Jub 
lee from September 16 to 20, is using 
a newspaper campaign this year in @ 
selected list of newspapers in Ohio, In. 
diana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Ne 
braska, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
to advertise the fair in those States. 
In the seventy-five years during which 
this fair has been held, many resj- 
dents of Allentown and old Allentowt 
families have migrated to other agri- 
cultural States. This advertising will 
attempt to bring these “native sons” 
and their families back to join the 
jubilee. 

The advertisements in the campaign 
read: “Why not plan now a trip to 
Allentown? All good roads lead to 
Allentown. See America’s Greatest 
County Fair and spend a pleasant week 
meeting old friends and making new 


ones: 


Cleveland Community Fund 
Appoints F, C. Foster 


F. Carlisle Foster, president of Foster 
& Davies, Inc., Cleveland advertising 
agency, has been named chairman of 
the Cleveland Community Fund public 
ity committee for its twelfth annual 
campaign, which will be conducted from 
November 17 to 25. 


H. D. Sulcer Heads Chicago 
University Alumni 


Henry D. Sulcer, president of Vam 
derhoof & Company, Chicago advertise 
ing agency, has been elected president 
of the Chicago Alumni Association of 
the University of Chicago. In that capae 
ity he will also serve as chairman of 
the university’s alumni council. 


Union Lithograph Buys 
Rotogravure, Inc. 


The Union Lithograph Company, Sam 
Francisco and Los Angeles, has bought 
the controlling interest in Rotogravurg 
Inc., San Francisco, and will move thé 
equipment of that company to Le 
Angeles. 


Diary Publishing Corporation 
Changes Name 


Diary Publishing Corporation, 
New York, dealer help specialty adver 
tising, has changed its name to 
Advertising Corporation of America. The 
change is one of name only. 


The 


Joins ““The American Hebrew” 


Eugene Tauber, formerly with t 
Metropolitan Advertising Company, New 
York, and, prior to that, with the New 
York Daily Mirror, has joined the 
vertising staff of The American Hebr. 
also of that city. 
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THE DISPATCH 
KEEPS PACE WITH ST. PAUL 


.. constantly offering 
one -paper-one-cost 
coverage of this 
ere 


In the 10 years from the U. S. Government 
census of 1920 to that of 1930, the carrier 
districts of St. Paul GAINED 17.3% IN 


POPULATION... . + «= «© »= « = 


THE DISPATCH GAINED 21.8% IN 
CIRCULATION in the same districts 
in the same period of time... . 


91% tthe This keeping abreast of 
English-readi fami- 
lies in St. Paul oudiiee Increasing population 
— reached by with increasing circula- 
. 1 Di h. 
grit or Bra tion in St. Paul is evidence 
ae anmes 0 he of Dispatch prestige and 
Paul ier districts— 
64.5 a Se popularity in this market 
. ; aes 5 --a sign of a reader-inter- 
Dispatch circulation in 
the same districts— est that will reflect itself 
58,709 or 91% in responsiveness to your 
of the English-reading message in these papers. 


families. 








$1. Pant Dispatch ~ Pionrer Press 
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THE ANSWER TO THE QUEWNS 
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FTER FORTY-EIGHT YEARS of leadershi 

its field and, at the very height of 

successful career, lron Trade Review announ 

the following developments in addition to 
change in name. 


More effective presentation of editorial ¢ 
tents —in keeping with the current trend 
reading habit. This includes a digest of 
more important editorial data and arrangem 
of all editorial contents to give prefere 
to information as it interests the larger 

centage of readers. 


Flat makeup — giving greater visibility to 
advertising pages —in keeping with te 
interest in informative advertising. This 
serve to promote a greater consciousness 
appreciation of the advertising messages, 
increased value to both the reader and 
advertiser. Thus, the advertising is prese 
to the reader in the same sense as the 
torial —and the prestige and good-will of 
publication are staked on both. 

The new name more accurately represents 
scope and perspective of the publication 
the developments in industry. These de 
ments are briefly presented in a booklet 
titled “Steel — Basic to Industry”. Send 
your copy if not already received. 


STEEL 


A PENTON PUBLICATION 


= CLEVELAND 
ca Branch Offices: New York, Pittsburgh, 


Chicago, San Francisco, London 














i 
OLD ENOUGH TO KNOW THE GREAT TRADITION OF STE 
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JEQGNS MEN ASK ABOUT STEEL 
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MODERN 
BAUER TYPE 


Has blazed the trail for 4 


© MODERN ADVERTISING © 
MODERN TYPE...BAUER TYPE: that is 7 
what started this great vogue for modern advertise- ; 
ments! That’s what stimulated anew the imagina- 7 
tion of the advertising world. New layouts...new F 
type arrangements... fresh appeals which have re- E 
newed reader interest in the advertising columns q 
of magazines and newspapers... all have resulted ~ 
from the application of present-day art to type © 
designing. Leading the field in this forward move- j 
ment is the Bauer Type Foundry, creators of such ~ 
outstanding successes as Futura, Bernhard Roman j 


ahd Cursive, Lucian, Atrax and other new types. 4 


& For example: on June 12,a check of two of Amer- 4 
iea’s greatest newspapers...the New York Times — 
and the New York Herald-Tribune showed that — 


seventy-six columns of display advertising were 


set wholly or in part in Bauer modern types. — 


THE BAUER TYPE 
FOUNDRY-‘INC ° ¢ 


235-247 EAST FORTY-FIFTH STREET * NEW YORK” 
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Find the Motive—Trade-Mark Law 


Borrows from Criminology 
By E. B. Weiss 


UOTING first, in a legal case, 
from a specially concurring 
opinion is like putting the cart be- 
fore the horse. But read the state- 
ment which follows and perhaps 
you will agree that this time there 
is justification for reversing the 
usual procedure: 
“Notwithstanding my 


Company, filed application at 
Washington for the registration 
of the trade-mark Tex used on 
washing and cleaning compounds. 
During a period of three years, 
the company had advertised Tex 
to the tune of $30,000. Its sales 
during the same time were more 





high regard for the mental 
equipment and alertness of 
the author of the majority 
opinion,” reads a _ para- 
graph from a_ specially 
concurring opinion in a 
trade-mark decision that 
may reverberate for some 
time to come down the 
corridors of our courts, “I 
find myself unable to ac- 
cede to the correctness of 
this view, and, because of 
my belief that the court is 
here laying down a rule of 
gravest importance, I ven- 
ture to express my dis- 
agreement with that line 











of reasoning.” 

The case involved Lever Broth- 
ers Company v. Riodela Chemical 
Co. The court handing down the 
decision was the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals. The 
author of the specially concurring 
opinion is Judge Garrett. The 
author of the majority opinion, 
for whom Judge Garrett professes 
to hold such a high regard, is 
Judge Lenroot. 

With the characters and the 
locale thus delineated, let us now 
consider the plot: 

The Lever Brothers Company 
is the proprietor of a registration 
certificate for the trade-mark Lux. 
It has used this mark on soap 
flakes for more than fifteen years. 
During the ten years preceding the 
beginning of this suit, the com- 
pany had expended $10,000,000 ad- 
vertising Lux. During that same 
period, its sales of Lux had totaled 
more than 800,000,000 packages. 

In 1925, the Riodela Chemical 
Company, now known as The Tex 


than 350,000 pounds. 

The Patent Office was disposed 
to grant the registration. Lever 
Brothers carried its opposition to 
the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals. 


Two Issues in the Case 
There are two issues in this 
case, said the court: 

1. Are the two marks used on 
goods of the same descriptive 
properties ? 

2. If so, does the mark of The 
Tex Company so nearly resemble 
that of Lux as to be likely to 
cause confusion or mistake in the 
mind of the public or to deceive 
purchasers ? 

If the answers to both questions 
are “yes,” then, declared the 
Court, Lever Brothers’ opposition 
to the registration of Tex must 
prevail. 

On the first count, everybody— 
that is the Patent Office and the 
court—were agreed that the two 
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marks are used on goods of simi- 
lar descriptive properties. On the 
second question, the Patent Office 
had found that the two marks 
were not so similar as to cause 
confusion. 

Here the majority of the court 
disagreed with the Patent Office— 
and it arrived at its conclusion by 
a route that seems to be a trail 
breaker. 

First, the court found that Lux 
and Tex, being words of three let- 
ters each, both words ending in 
“x” and used: on merchandise of 
similar descriptive properties “is 
likely to cause confusion or mis- 
take in the mind of the public.” 

Second, the court found that 
this likelihood of confusion was 
enhanced by the fact that the two 
marks are applied to goods “of 
common, everyday use in the 
household.” 

Then the court began its ex- 
cursion into comparatively unex- 
plored legal territory. 

What, asked the court, was The 
Tex Company’s motive in adopt- 
ing a trade-mark so similar to 
Lux? There are a multitude of 
wotds, declared the court, that are 
short and easy to remember, bear- 
ing no similarity to Lux, any one 
of which might have been adopted 
without any probability of causing 
confusion. “If its sole purpose,” 
reads the decision, “in adopting a 
trade-mark was to indicate origin 
of its own goods, we would ex- 
pect it to select a mark having no 
similarity to any other used upon 
similar goods. 

“Of course, if confusion or 
mistake is not likely to result 
from the use of the two marks, 
the motive of the later applicant 
in adopting its mark cannot affect 
its right to registration. But, if 
in the adoption and use of the 
mark, there be a purpose of con- 
fusing the mind of the public as 
to the origin of the goods, we 
have a right, in determining the 
question of likelihood of  con- 
fusion or mistake, to consider the 
motive in adopting the mark as 
indicating an opinion, upon the 
part of one vitally interested, that 
confusioty or mistake would likely 
result from use of the mark. 

. Therefore, the tribunals 
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of the Patent Office, and this 
court as a reviewing ly, may, in 
cases where one adopts and uses a 
mark with the motive of confusing 
the mind of the public, consider 
that motive as one of the factors 
in determining the question of 
whether use of such mark is 
likely to cause confusion or mis- 
take in the mind of the public.” 

Let us review this process of 
reasoning. 

Says the court: The originator 
of a trade-mark has the whole 
wide world from which to select 
a name. If he picks a name which 
is similar in certain respects to a 
name already in use for similar 
merchandise, what is his motive in 
doing so? Is it not that he hopes 
that a certain section of the publi: 
will be confused or misled and 
will thereby purchase his product, 
thinking that it is purchasing his 
rival’s merchandise? 

And, since he is actively en- 
gaged in that industry isn’t it 
proper to assume that, should his 
motive be to create confusion, the 
mark he selects undoubtedly will 
mislead consumers because his 
knowledge of the industry will en- 
able him to determine accurately 
what will and will not create con- 
fusion? Ipso facto, if the motive 
is confusion, the result will usu- 
ally be confusion, because, as al- 
ready said, the one guilty of the 
motive is an expert in how to 
create confusion in his particular 
field. 

With this unique reasoning, 
Judge Garrett disagreed. He con- 
curred in the opinion of the ma- 
jority that the two marks were 
confusingly similar and that de- 
ception of the public probably re- 
sulted. “I do not, however,” he 
said, “regard it :as mecessary or 
proper. to base this conclusion, 
even in part,. upon any deduction 
as to -the motive of applicant in 
adopting its word.” 

Judge Garrett based his dis- 
agreement first on a_ technical 
point and then on a point of logic. 
The technical point had to do with 
the jurisdiction of the Coyrt of 
Customs and Patent Appeals in. a 
case involving motive, It. was. his 
contention that the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals, being 
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LEADING 












WESTERN FIELD 


On the entire Pacific Coast, Oakland was the 
only large city to show a gain ir department 
store sales during May according to reports 
compiled by the Twelfth Federal Reserve 
District. Oakland’s gain was 13.2 per cent 
over May, 1929. 

For the first five months of the year, Oak- 
land’s increase in department store sales over 
the same period of 1929 was 14.5 per cent, the 
report showed. Portland, the second city on 
the list, showed a gain of 7 per cent. 

More than half a million people in Oakland 
and territory immediately adjoining are po- 
tential consumers of your products. Include 
this prosperous market in your fal! campaign. 


Oaklandzxz=Cribune 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
(Member A.B.C.; the 100,000 Group of American Cities) 

















National Representatives 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 
New Yorx Curcaco 
Los AncELES San Francisco 
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purely an administrative court, 
and not a court having equity 
jurisdiction in cases appealed from 
the Patent Office, could not con- 
sider motive. 

This, being purely a_ technical 
point, is difficult of expression in 
lay terms. But his point of logic 
brings out some niceties of reason- 
ing that anyone can appreciate. 
Said Judge Garrett: 

“If this [motive as a factor in 
determining the probability of de- 
ception] should become a rule of 
this court, then the converse of the 
proposition will have to be taken 
into account. 

“If a party can succeed in con- 
vincing the court that he has no 
motive to confuse, then it must 
be inferred that he has no opinion 
that it would confuse, or, if he 
had knowledge of the opposing 
mark at all, that it is his opinion 
that it would not confuse. Shall 
that negative opinion be a factor 
in shaping the opinion of the 
court? 

“How can the opinion of either 
party be in any way an essential 
or proper factor in the equation? 
Will the quality of the motive of 
the parties render a mark confus- 
ing which is not otherwise so, or 
vice versa? 

“So far as the instant case is 
concerned, there is not a_ hint 
about motive to be found in the 
record anywhere; no_ pleading 
mentions it and no testimony re- 
fers to it, nor to any act from 
which motive might be judicially 
determined. 

“It is an inference deduced 
wholly, as I understand it, from 
the resemblance of the marks 
since they are to be applied to 
goods of the same descriptive 
qualities. Therefore, in the in- 
stant case, one must observe the 
resemblance of the marks before 
he has the mental concept of pos- 
sible motive. 

“So the line of reasoning seems 
to be: There is a resemblance be- 
tween two words which are ap- 
plied to almost identical goods; 
from this resemblance a motive on 
the part of applicant will be in- 
ferred; from that motive it is 
concluded that appellee was of 
opinion that its word would con- 
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fuse, and, therefore, this motive 
shall be.a factor in aiding in the 
determination of whether there is 
marked resemblance which would 
cause confusion. 

“A motive which can only be 
deduced from a cause already de- 
termined is nevertheless to be 
taken as a factor in ascertaining 
whether that cause really exists. 

“I quite agree with the state- 
ment in the majority decision that 
‘after all, the determination of the 
question of likelihood of con- 
fusion or mistake in the use of 
trade-marks must, as a general 
rule, be a matter of opinion,’ but 
the opinion which must control is 
that of the Patent Office tribunals, 
or, upon appeal, of this court, and 
not that of the parties litigant. A 
person proceeding with the best of 
motives may be denied a registra 
tion because the marks will be 
found likely to confuse, while 
others, whose motives may well 
be suspected, will succeed because 
the marks will be found so dis- 
similar as to negative the likeli- 
hood of confusion.” 

When judges disagree what are 
laymen to do? Perhaps the an- 
swer to that question depends up- 
on the motive that accounts for 
one’s interest in the subject! 





C. W. Browne with 
U. S. Printing Company 


C. W. Browne, recently sales and 
advertising manager of the Eugen 
Berninghaus Company, Cincinnati, has 
been appointed manager of marketing 
service of the United States Printing 
and Lithographing Company, of that 
city. He was formerly vice-president and 
sales manager of the Miessner Piano 
Company, Milwaukee, and, at one time, 
wholesale promotion manager of The 
Aeolian Company, New York. 

_C. H. Upson has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of marketing service, 
which is a newly created division of the 
rm, 


St. Paul “Daily News” 
Advances M. W, Thompson 


_ M. W. Thompson, formerly advertis 
ing manager of the St. Paul Daily 
News, has been advanced to the position 
of advertising director. 
_ Leon C. McAskill formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma News, has been appointed dis- 
play advertising manager of the St. 
aul Daily News. He had previously 
been with the St. Paul paper four years 
ago. 
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Simmons 


beds ... springs . . . mattresses 


Hollands 


Main Office & Publishing House The Magaz ine of the New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


DALLAS, TEXAS ts OUuUTH Chicago, 122S. Michigan Bled. 
” 
s 


they, like Armstrong Cork ... Crosley Radio... Mohawk 

Carpet Mills . . . Real Silk Hosiery . . . 20-Mule Team 
Borax . . . Singer Sewing Machine . . . Florence Stove, 
and a host of other nationally prominent advertisers, 
have found that the new, modern South is abound- 

















ing in golden sales opportunities. They know that 

with one medium they can adequately cover the 
true market of the South. That HoLLanp’s 
reaches and taps this rich Southern market 
. . . is amply proven by the consistent yearly 
programs of these outstanding advertisers. 


TA OS, 5 TL RE 
YOU CAN’T COVER THE NATION WITHOUT 


COVERING THE SOUTH ... AND YOU CAN’T 


COVER THE SOUTH WITHOUT HOLLAND'S 
ASRS <8 as = 0 a RN 
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At the peak of th 
1929 Boom, in its Sept. 7t 
issue, The Business Week said 


Industry has been abnormally acti 
all year sofar. Forward business is n 
forthcoming as fast as is necessary t 
keep up the productive pace. Reta 
trade has lagged a little behind pre 
duction. The price level is flabby ar 
lagging. Steel and building are pre 
ably on the decline, and automoh 
figures will probably do no more th 
park at present levels. The farm ow 
look, as a whole, is disappointing. 
new tariff is in the air and probab 
will stay there for several mon 
Congress will be sitting — on the nee 
of business—soon. Money rates rem 
at critical uncomfortable and cram 
ing levels, here and abroad. Securi 
speculation has eaten nearly all of i 
credit cake. Stock prices are genera 
out of line with safe earnings expect, 
tions, and the market is now alm 
wholly ‘* psychological © =irreg at 
unsteady and properly appreher 
of the inevitable readjustment 
draws near. 














N OW, at the bottom of the depression, 
Business Week is the first to give specific, factt 
assurance of business recovery. 


Here is real clarity. Here is journalistic leadé 
ship, unique in a period characterized by 
fusion of prophecy and opinion. 


First because fastest — closest to the news. 


Read the text opposite. 
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BUSINESS 
INDICATOR 


WEEK 


Tue business tide reached its ebb during the past two weeks, 
and is beginning to turn, very slowly and tentatively, in face of 
a strong current of peevish, superficial, and premature pessimism. 
. . » « There will be no noticeable change in the next few weeks. . 
Continued liquidation in certain lines will overlap and obscure 
increasing resistance, stabilization, and upturn in others. . . . . 
Progress will be slow, irregular, spasmodic, with sporadic re- 
lapses, successively less frequent and sharp, till the end of July. 
Then, in the same weeks when a year ago the downturn began, a 
decisive recovery will set in, general and definite enough to 
be evident even to the blue-fuak brigades of business who have 
been enjoying their May-parties and June-walks in the cemetery. 
. « . » The rise of the business curve thereafter will be rapid, and 
will, as usual, steal a march on the slow-witted and self-centered 
stock market. By October it will be back to normal... . . 
forecast is not based solely on the sharp circumstantial rise in 
our index from the low point of 88.8% of normal last week 
to 93.6% this week. Other statistical straws suggest strongly 
that the confused economic currents are setting more uniformly 
in the direction of recovery. (See pages 32, 33.) The adjourn- 
ment of Congress will help clear the channel. 


IMA GR AW -HILL PUBLISHING CO. INC. 
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Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Meet 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Jury 1. 
(By Wire) 

HE twenty-eighth annual meet- 

ing of the Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association is in 
convention with its largest meeting 
by far. Total registration is 195 
members and guests. President J. 
S. Parks, Fort Smith, Ark., Times- 
Record, presided over the opening 
session which took up routine busi- 
ness and reports of standing com- 
mittees. 

An intense discussion of various 
phases of publishing as they apply 
to the South occupied the attention 
of the meeting during the second 
day’s session. James G. Stahlman, 
Nashville Banner, led a business 
discussion on lottery advertising 
which was participated in by mem- 
bers. 

Frederic A. Tilton, Third Assis- 
tant Postmaster-General, was the 
principal speaker at the opening 
session. He discussed postal costs 
. and their relation to newspapers. 
A plea was made for the support 
of the press in the proposed in- 
crease contemplated by the Post 
Office Department in first-class 
postage rates. Mr. Tilton reported 
that the annual deficit for this year 
would approximate $93,000,000. 

New amendments to the air mail 
act, it was stated, give the Govern- 
ment far more satisfactory work- 
ing arrangements in the develop- 
ment of air mail. These amend- 
ments allow the extension of air 
mail service to passenger lines. As 
a result, Mr. Tilton pointed out, 
the Government now has an air 
mail network which takes in every 
desirable point in the entire nation. 

The national-local rate differen- 
tial is one of the outstanding topics 
of a discussion to be led by Enoch 
Brown, of the Memphis Commer- 
cial Appeal. John Benson, as 
president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, 
has prepared a review of the prob- 
lems as these concern advertisers 
and advertising agencies. His 


speech tells of the factors which 
have brought about resentment on 
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the part of national advertisers, a 
situation which though one of long 
standing, has been aggravated by 
recent developments. More and 
more advertisers are demanding the 
local rate and getting it, which adds 
confusion to the problem and makes 
it difficult for the advertising 
agency to carry on its work. [A 
solution to the problem as advanced 
by Mr. Benson is reported else- 
where in this issue.] 

Nelson P. Poynter, of the 
Kokomo Dispatch, also is to dis- 
cuss the differential problem. 


Court Ruling Restricts Out- 
door Bulletins 


Erection and maintenance of outdoor 
bulletins may be reasonably regulated 
and controlled by the municipal corpora- 
tions of the State of Indiana. This is 
the decision handed down by Judge 
Clarence R. Martin, of the Indiana Su- 
preme Court in an appeal filed by the 
General Outdoor Advertising Company 

Cities of the State, it was ruled, have 
the power to prohibit by ordinance the 
erection and maintenance of outdoor 
bulletins within 500 feet of city parks 
or boulevards. The decision is a reversal 
of one made as the result of a proceed- 
ing brought in 1923 by the Thomas Cu- 
sack Company which sought to enjoin 
the Indianapolis Park Commission from 
enforcing an ordinance passed in 1922 





Additional Prize to Be Given 


in Harvard Awards 

An award for an individual adver- 
tisement effective in its combination of 
the elements of text, type, headline 
and illustration has been added to the 
Harvard Advertising Awards for 1930. 
Otherwise, the awards for this year, it 
is reported, will for the most part be 
the same as those for 1929. In all, ten 
money awards and one gold medal will 
be given. The 1930 provisions of the 
awards are being mailed from Cam- 
bridge. 


L. D. Schnabel Joins Millsco 
Agency 

L. D. Schnabel, formerly with Dun’s 
International Review, New York, and, 
prior to that, with J. Roland Kay, Chi- 
cago, has joined the staff of the Millsco 
Agency, Inc., New York. He will have 
charge of the Chicago office which the 
Millsco agency plans to open. 


C. W. MacKay with Kenyon 
& Eckhardt 

_C. W. MacKay, formerly with R. 0. 

Eastman, Inc., New York, market re- 

search, has joined Kenyon & Eckhardt, 

Inc., advertising agency of that city, as 

secretary of the plan board. 
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—and in Los Angeles 
the Chain Grocery 
Stores are carrying 
more Advertising in 


one newspaper than 





in all of the other 
five Los Angeles 


papers COMBINED. 


That newspaper 
is the 


EVENING HERALD 


REPRESENTATIVES 
New York Chicago 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY JOHN H. LEDERER 
342 Madison Ave. 326 Madison 
Detroit San Francisco 
RAY MILLER A. J. NORRIS HILL 
General Motors Bldg. Hearst Bldg. 



































Get a New Viewpoint in Your 
Illustrations 


Unconventional Composition Ideas and Camera Perspectives as a Means 
of Individualizing the Illustration 


By W. Livingston Larned 
HEN the William- 
sons photographed | “The Most Comfortable Work Shoe | | 


under-sea life from a 
thoroughly original div- ‘= 
ing bell, a new pictorial 
viewpoint was achieved. 

Likewise, the first pho- 
tographer to point a 
camera downward, 
through the skyscraper 
canyons, with the result- 
ing queer and distorted 
perspective, gave adver- 
tising a novelty in illus- 
tration. 

When airplane views 
were first made, they 
startled people who had 
never quite realized how 
the world looked from 
directly above or at un- 
usual angles. 

A resourceful camera 
expert placed an automo- 
bile on a great slab of 
glass and photographed 
it, thereby achieving a 
perspective study which 
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was little short of an The Distorted Pictures That Sometimes Result from 


innovation. 

And there’s always 
something “new and dif- 
ferent” in this regard. Original 
adaptations of old ideas are like- 
wise accessible to the advertiser 
who would startle the eye and 
cause readers to gasp with aston- 
ishment because they are seeing 
something very much out of the 
ordinary. 

Both artist and photographer are 
inclined to accept that which has 
always been done in the past. Yet 
the normal and customary point of 
view, in making a picture, is by no 
means the most dramatic, as a new 
generation of picture explorers is 
beginning to prove. 

When the first look-down view 
illustrations were made, there 
seemed to be good reason to sup- 
pose that these earlier achievements 





Unusual Perspectives Are Almost Always Striking 


and Effective 


were the ultimate. What more 
could possibly be done? One look- 
down perspective must be very 
much similar to another. The first 
advertisers to hit upon it skimmed 
off the cream of public interest. 
And now, just to confound this 
theory, along come sundry fasci- 
nating variants of the airplane 
type of-illustration, notable because 
the scheme has been applied to 
figure compositions, whereas, in the 
past, still-life photographs and 
drawings were in the majority. 
It is necessary to build special 
studio equipment to make a look- 
down view and this may account, 
in some measure, for the limited 
number of such camera pictures. 
The artist, in the meanwhile, does 
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In Philadelphia 
DEPARTMENT STORES 
Concentrate Their 
Upstairs Lineage In 


THE INQUIRER 


URING the month of May, 1930, The 

Inquirer published more Upstairs De- 

partment Store advertising than any 
other Philadelphia newspaper—and its total 
of 367,431 lines represents a GAIN of 42,704 
lines over the same month in 1929. 





Truly an impressive tribute to The 
Inquirer’s selling power when applied to high 
class merchandise over an unlimited price 
range. The care with which Department 
Stores buy advertising space is too well 
known to be enlarged on here. 


If you are now selling in the Philadelphia 
market, or planning a future campaign 
in this territory, your shortest route 
to maximum sales is through 
the advertising pages of 
The Inquirer. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Bread and Callowhill Sts., Philadelphia 
Branch Offices 
NEW YORK—285 Madison Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT CHICAGO 


Thos. L. Emory John B. Woodward Jobn B. Woodward 
Russ Building 408 Fine Arts Bldg. 360.N.Michigan Ave 
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According to the census figures just 
released 


York County 
Pennsylvania 


as a whole had a percentage of in- 
crease over 1920 of 15.66 per cent. 
Of this the City of York contributed 
a 16.25 per cent gain, the remainder of 
the County, 15.36 per cent. The popu- 
lation of the County is 167,144, of 
which York City has 55,230 and the 
rest of the County, 111,914. 


York County, rich and prosperous at 
all times, is one community, one trad- 
ing territory and is covered as a whole 
completely and intensively by 


THE YORK, PA. 


GAZETTE AND DAILY 
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which enjoys the confidence of its 
readers to an unusual degree. 


We urge you to investigate. 


HOWLAND & HOWLAND 


National Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
393 Seventh Ave. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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When the Product Is Used on the Bottom of the 
Feet—Rubber Heels for Instance—Such a Picture 


as the Above Is Logical. 
Advertisement 


not look with any great degree of 
favor upon them due to the fact 
that his job of drawing becomes 
tremendously exacting. As a rule, 
he must work from photographic 
copy. He can’t make up such sub- 
jects. 

An illustration of passing motor 
car traffic made from a bridge 
gave the advertiser of motor top 
dressing the most sensationally new 
picture idea he had ever used. 

There was no perspective com- 
promise, no half-way measure. The 
camera pointed exactly downward 
and there was little to be seen 
besides the tops of the cars. That 
is what made the series distinctive. 
If there had been a camera angle, 
no special interest or novelty would 
have attached because this has been 
done before. 

A photographer who has brought 
back from Europe some very re- 
markable prints is proud of the 
fact that when many people look 
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This Appeared in a 
United Shoe Machinery Company Business-Paper 
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at them they exclaim: 
“Oh, I’ve been at that 
identical spot but the 
scene doesn’t seem the 
same. It’s different.” 
And rightly so, because 
the camera wizard never 
makes a commonplace 
shot. He climbed up to 
an advantageous place 
atop the Sphinx, at the 
risk of his neck, and took 
a series of camera studies 


looking almost directly 
down upon this great, 
mysterious head. Even 


in Egypt the prints at- 
tracted wide attention. 
Natives themselves had 
never seen the Sphinx 
from these same points 
of view. They scarcely 
recognized it. And the 
same was done in the 
case of the vast pyramids. 
“Why,” you may in- 
quire, “take such pictures 
‘of things, more or less 
familiar, as will not be 
instantly recognizable? 
What is to be gained?” 
In an advertising sense, 


a great deal. For adver- 
tising always welcomes 
that which is new and 


unexpected and totally un- 
conventivnal. Those Sphinx pic- 
tures were unquestionably the 
Sphinx, for all their weird per- 
spective points of view. 

To take a commonplace subject 
and to seek new and vigorously un- 
trammeled approaches, either with 
camera or with pencil and brush, 
is to give to the pages of adver- 
tising that diversity which is its 
very life. And who will deny that 
it becomes necessary, in the natural 
course of events, to show the same 
scene, the same object, the same 
figure arrangement, time and time 
again? The only saving grace is 
to arrive at a fresh perspective. 

There may be distortions but 
what of it? Surely, in an age 
which has given us the startling 
vagaries of modernistic art, the 
public will not be finicky because 
there are exaggerations. 

What the birds see must prove 
fascinating. Have you ever seen a 
tree from directly above? Or a 
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house? Or an entire farm? Not 
unless you have taken a trip in an 
airplane. The fleeting glimpse 
you have of crowds in a busy 
street, from far above, fails to im- 
press as would a_ photographic 
close-up of the same perspective 
study. 

An emphatic verification of this 
is to be found in the original se- 
ries of photographic pictures now 
being used for the Spalding Kro- 
Flite golf clubs campaign. Pic- 
tures there have been before, show- 
ing look-down impres- 
sions of people, but this 
series develops an en- 
tirely new conception of 
the camera technique. 

Groups of golfers, as 
seen from almost di- 
rectly above, fall into 
strange and unusually 
interesting lines. What 
is more to the point, if 
one of these figures 
happens to be holding 
a golf club and a fea- 
ture of its construction 
is discussed, the photog- 
rapher manages to con- 
centrate upon it with 
admirable ski'l. 

The camera has done 
its work well and the 
artist, setting out to du- 
plicate the same com- 
position in an original 
wash or line drawing 
would surely bump into 
ugly obstacles. Not be- 
ing accustomed to see- 
ing such perspectives in 
his daily contact with 
life, he could not easily “imagine” 
them. There would have to be an 
inspiration, an incentive for his 
canvas. 

He would first manage to secure 
a photograph, preferably taken by 
himself, and he would use this as 
his working model in order to 
come somewhere near the correct 
perspective details. Otherwise the 
picture would be ridiculous and un- 
believable. 

It has been the practice, in the 
past, for advertisers to seek these 
unconventional points of view in 
a picture only where they sought 
to bring out some important selling 
feature, such as the top of a range, 
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or a recipe, or a’ table set with 
fine linen and costly silverware. 
They were compelled to view such 
compositions from above, But the 
modern advertiser does not neces- 
sarily seek any such technical rea- 
son as this. He knows that the 
perspective. point of view will sup- 
ply him, first of all, with a picture 
calculated to excite interest and 
attract attention. The public is 
wholeheartedly responsive to such 
innovations. 

I once saw two pictures taken of 


The Camera Has Done Its Work Well in Producing 
This Unique Spalding Golf Club Illustration 


a subject, a professional photog- 
rapher doing it with the idea in 
mind of proving his point that 
perspective is a powerful agent. 

Six men, representing a busi- 
ness meeting of executives, were 
grouped about a long table, and 
the camera took this scene from 
the usual floor level. It was an 
attractive and significant picture, 
yes, but it was not to be compared 
with the companion camera study 
made from an overhead balcony 
from which the photographer 
pointed his camera directly down 
and into the very center of the 
table and the group. 

The headline writer assisted, in 
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MEMBER 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 













Speaking of >> >» »» 


RESULTS / 





The feature ““Washington Bureau" appearing in The Journal- 
Transcript offered ‘bulletins for sale Six thousand four hundred 
and sixty-seven people sent for these bulletins, some sending as 
much as one dollar and ten cents This was an average of 114% 


RETURNS (in 90 days.) 


Here is Evidence of the pulling power of The Peoria Journal- 
Transcript and another reason why the majority of Local and Ne- 
tional advertisers prefer this productive medium which reaches 
“4 out of 5" homes in the rich productive Peoria Market! 


PEORIA 
JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


a 
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a justification of the unusual pic- 
ture. “Suppose,” he wrote, “you 
study this business group from a 
new angle.” And at once the pic- 
ture became far more than a freak 
to attract attention. It fitted into 
the basic plan of the headline and 
the copy. It immediately meant 
something. 

It is always wise thus to tie a 
headline in with an illustration of 
this type, for the advertisement is 
thus doubly strengthened. 

“What is under these 
hats?” inquired the head- 
line of an investment ad- 
vertisement, and the pic- 
ture was a photograph 
taken from above of a | 
seething, straw-hatted | 
Wall Street traffic jam. 

“The consumer looks 
on electric refrigerators,” | 
headlined another adver- 
tisement, and the camera 7 
saw only the tops of vari- 
ous makes of these de- 
vices, with one standing 
out, in particular, because 
of its construction which 
was featured by the 
“above” viewpoint. 

Practically all of the 
Purolator illustrations, 
photographically pro- 
duced, make perspective 
an asset in order to get 
away from pictorial same- 
ness, with subjects which 
are frankly prosaic. 

One occurs to me at 
the moment—a look-down 
view along new lines of a paved 
boulevard, on which, in giant let- 
ters, the word “Stop” has been 
painted. On the line stands an offi- 
cer, blowing his whistle. You see 
him at a most unusual angle yet 
there is never a doubt as to his real 
identity. And the approaching 
motor cars are also seen from this 
surprising perspective point of 
view. It was certainly a most im- 
aginative and compelling picture. 

It is possible, on occasion, to 
create a radical look-down view 
without actually photographing it 
from above. For example, in one 
display five figures of children 
were shown as if flat on their 
backs, smiling up at the reader. 
Actually, these youngsters were 
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standing upright when the camera 
study was made. The print was so 
cut and adjusted to the composi- 
tion, with shadows retouched where 
needed, that in the finished adver- 
tisement they appeared to be on 
their backs. The angle at which 
the print was fitted into the lay- 
out was responsible. 
Photographers and artists are 
becoming air-minded in keeping 
with the age. What could possibly 
be more appropriate? The air pilot 





An Imaginative and Compelling Picture Used in 
a Purolator Advertisement Which Was Headed 
“Don’t Pass 8,000 Miles—One Stop Then Saves 
Many Stops Later” 


will tell you, with great enthusiasm, 
that he sees a world wholly dif- 
ferent from the one visioned by 
those whose feet are planted on 
solid earth. And it is a wonder- 
fully fascinating view, as the rest 
of us may imagine. 

The modern look-down view is 
an improvement on the earlier at- 
tempts. Special posing of figures 
is arrived at. The elements of 
perspective enter with a more 
scientific pictorial significance. 

The slightest change of camera 
angle may make all the difference 
in the world. The action of posed 
models will add to the interest. 
And, also, there is the problem of 
lighting and of shadows to be taken 
into account. 
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330 SO. WELLS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
New York Office: 1 E. 42d Street 











THE T YPOGRAPHIC 
SCOREBOARD 


Brought J. L. Frazier, Editor, an 
honorable mention in the Editorial 
Awards Contest of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc. 


This feature not only appears each 
month in ‘‘The Inland Printer,’’ but 
also in ‘‘Advertising & Selling.’’ 
Printers and Advertising Men fol- 
low the trends in typography, illus- 
trations and layouts by referring to 
The Typographic Scoreboard. 


Leading in thought, style and prac- 
tice is typical of The Inland Printer. 
As an authority it appeals to the 
type of Printer who makes a valu- 
able customer. 


Because of its service record, The 
Inland Printer invariably heads the 
space schedules of manufacturers 
and supply firms which sell the 
printing industry. 


The Inland Printer 
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The Official 
Magazine 
of the 
Catholic 
Hospital 
Association 


Being official, reader interest is 
natural and therefore strong; and 
reader reliance likewise is a 
prominent part of each issue. 
A definite market medium of 
more than ordinary value. 


Convention Number 
August 
Closing Date, July 20 


Official announcements and de- 
tail program of Catholic Hos- 
pital Association Convention, 
to be held at Catholic Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., Sep- 
tember 2, 3, 4,5. An issue that 
will be read with unusually en- 
thusiastic attention and interest. 
Reserve space in this important 
number. Begin now to get your 
share of the rapidly increasing 
business in this publication's 
distinct field. Closing date, 
July 20. 


The BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Established 1891 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Chicago: 66 East South Water St. 
New York: 342 Madison Avenue 
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Advertising Appeals to Architects 
—If It Is Free 


Mr. Sukert Would Have Architects Advertise on the Group Plan, But 
He Fails to Convince His Associates 


T= president of the Michigan 
Society of Architects, L. Suk- 
ert, of Detroit, has the old-fash- 
ioned idea—or perhaps in this case 
it is new-fashioned—that archi- 
tects should advertise their ser- 
vices just the same as does every- 
body else who has something to 
sell. It is his contention that men 
in his profession should advertise 
on the group  plan—advertise 
architectural service rather than 
architecture itself. 

Mr. Sukert took his idea down 
to the recent convention of the 
American Institute of Architects 
at Washington, and all the satis- 
faction he got was that of telling 
it to his associates. He was in- 
formed by the officials of the In- 
stitute that “we do advertise but 
we do not pay for it.” 

“There are probably about 
10,000 architects in the United 
States,” Mr. Sukert told the 
Washington meeting. “In the first 
place there are some few archi- 
tects who have ample means and 
who therefore have no necessity 
whatsoever for selling their ser- 
vices. Architecture is their avoca- 
tion. Then there are some who 
are so well known that they do not 
have to go out and seek business. 
Then there are the rest of the 
— who have to go out and 
sell. 

“The publicity committee, by its 
efforts, has been selling architec- 
ture and good taste. It has not 
been selling the functions of the 
architect to the public. It has not 
been informing the public, The 
attempt is being made to inform 
the public of architecture gen- 
erally, but not to inform the pub- 
lic of the things that the architect 
does and how he does them. 

“Let me put it this way. I 
learn of a possible prospect. The 
prospect hasn’t the faintest idea 
what the architect can do for him. 
He has already been approached 
by several construction outfits who 








have already made him an offer to 
prepare plans and _ specifications 
for nothing. He can’t see any 
reason why he should pay an 
architectural fee. My job becomes 
that of selling him architectural 
service, not architecture, and I 
find myself selling not my own 
architectural service, but architec- 
tural service in the broader sense. 

“Perhaps the third or fourth 
architect who calls upon that pros- 
pect reaches him at a time when 
he has been sufficiently educated 
by the predecessors so that he 
finally decides to employ or com- 
mission an architect. The first 
two or three have done the mis- 
sionary work which should have 
been done by Institute publicity. 

“How are we going to reach 
such persons and tell them the 
truth about ourselves? How are 
we going to educate them con- 
cerning the services which they 
may expect of the architect? 

“Now, I have racked my brain, 
we in Detroit have racked our 
brains, and we can’t see any way 
except by group publicity, and by 
reaching them through the peri- 
odicals that the ordinary man, the 
man in the street, if you please, 
reads. 


Won't Lose Dignity by Advertising 


“For some reason or other 
everybody seems to have an idea 
that advertising and publicity are 
low-brow. If it is low-brow, why 
do the finest industries, the big- 
gest corporations, the most digni- 
fied manufacturers, use it? And 
certainly advertising doesn’t have 
to be low-brow. You have seen 
some of the most marvelous kinds 
of publicity in the daily papers. 
‘The Penalty of Leadership’—one 
of the most marvelous pieces of 
advertising that was ever written 
—isn’t low-brow. It is most digni- 
fied. We of the Institute need not 
think, because we may be invest- 
ing in advertising or publicity, 
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just because it is that, that we are 
losing one nickel’s worth of the 
dignity and of the high standing 
that we hope to maintain. 

“T would like to hear, and I 
think there are a great many 
others who would, why our com- 
mittee, which has so. ably carried 
on its work, states in its report 
that it opposes group advertising 
when that, to me at least, is ap- 
parently the only way that we are 
going to reach these million and 
one building projects that we can't 
put our finger on until after they 
have been begun by contractors 
and it is too late for architects.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Suk- 
ert’s remarks the chairman of the 
meeting asked the members to 
wait a little while so that they 
could hear “our publicist (the 
publicist being a Mr. Grady) an- 
swers the gentleman from De- 
troit.” 

Said Mr. Grady: 

“The answer to the gentleman 
from Detroit is that we do adver- 
tise but we do not pay for it. An 
industrial concern advertises be- 
cause it must pay for it. The 
Institute advertises by indirection. 
In other words we can gain the 
same end through news without 
charge that an industry gains 
through advertising by paying for 
it and that is the sole answer.” 

Mr. Sukert disclaimed any wish 
to start an argument, but he could 
not understand why all this free 
advertising upon which the Insti- 
tute seems to rest its case leaves 
the prospect in the same darkness 
about the services of the architect 
that he was in before the advertis- 
ing started. After repeated ef- 
forts, according to information 
given Printers’ INK by a member 
of the Michigan Society of Archi- 
tects, he was unable to persuade 
the Institute to say just why it 
persisted in regarding group ad- 
vertising by architects as unethical. 

Newspapers will be interested to 
note that it is the Institute’s ap- 
parent intention to go right along 
with its plan for free advertising. 
This gets about as far as free ad- 
vertising ever gets in the produc- 
tion of practical results—which is 
to say that it gets nowhere at all. 


INK 
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Kenneth Collins Heads Dry 
Goods Sales Promotion Group 


Kenneth Collins, executive vice-pres 
ident of R. H. Macy & Company, Inc., 
New York, was elected chairman of the 
sales promotion division of the National 
Retail Dry Association at the 
joint convention of that division and 
the merchandise se division held 
last week at New York. H. womey, 
palit director of the Jordan Marsh 

ompany, Boston, was made vice-chair- 
man and pe | Sullivan, sales promo- 
tion director of L. S. Ayres & Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, was made secretary- 
treasurer. Paul Murphy, publicity di- 
rector of Frederick Loeser & Company, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., and W. H. M 
Leod, advertising manager of the Wm 
Filene’s Sons mpany, Boston, were 
both elected to the executive committee 

The following directors were also 
elected: Walter S. Hamburger, adver. 
tising manager of Hochschild, Kohn & 
Company, Baltimore; Lois unter, 
vice-president of the L. S. Donaldson 
Company, Minneapolis; Harry Buffum, 
sales manager of Buffum’s, Long Beach, 
Calif.; James Rotto, publicity director of 
The echt Company, ashington, 
D. C.; C. Gordon Anderson, director of 
sales and advertising of Burdine’s, 
Miami; Alonzo L. Reinhard, publicity 
director of the Hess Brothers, Allen- 
town, Pa., and Andrew Connolly, pub 
licity director of the Joseph Horne Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





The Answer Was “Yes” 


(Telegram) 
St. Paut, Minn., June 26, 193( 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

May we have your permission to cir- 
culate article by Roy Dickinson in June 
19 issue entitled “Picayune Purchasing 

Bone-headed Buying,” iving full 
credit to Printers’ Ink? fe plan to 
reprint and send to some 6,000 retailers 
throughout the United States. A mes- 
sage like this should be given general 
circulation in our opinion. Please wire 
answer our expense. 

Gorvon & Fercuson, Inc. 





Gage to Publish New 
Quarterly 


The Gage Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York, will start publication in 
August of the “Gage lectrical Re- 
tailers Encyc'opedia.” The publication, 
which will appear quarterly, will give 
buying information on retail store elec 
trical merchandise. 





Farm Papers Affiliate 


The Illinois Farmer, Chicago, has be 
come affiliated with the Wisconsin Agri 
culturist and Farmer, Racine, Wis. 
Dante M. Pierce, publisher of the latter 
ublication and former publisher of the 
owa Homestead, is now publis' 
both publications. 
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ILL publish no advertising prior to the October, 1930, issue 
which is to be in Uncle Sam's mail September 15th. By thot 
time we will be able to reach a valuable market for you 


Our family of readers is growing so rapidly and so steadily that 
the 60,000 circulation we originally planned to have by September 
15th, will be exceeded — 


Over 60 per cent of this circulation is coming from the 15 key dairy 
states where 62 per cent of the nation's dairy wealth is produced — 
These key states are: 


WESTERN CENTRAL EASTERN 
North Dakota Minnesota Michigan 
South Dakota lowa Indiana 
Nebraska Missouri Ohio 
Kansas Wisconsin New York 
Oklahoma Hlinois Pennsylvania 





Where Dairying 
Predominates 

Get your advertising message to the progressive farm people in this 
great key area through this trade or work paper—Dairy Tribune. 
Dairymen are welcoming this wide-awake magazine. Its high class 
editorial content, its attractive style of makeup, its ideal size (429 
lines ), its high class paper stock, its pleasing type faces that are 
easily read and its artistic cover give it a most acceptable intro- 
duction to the reader. 


LOOK IT OVER! 


The Fastest Growing Agricultural Magazine in the United States 


Dairy Tribune 


Chicago —J. C. BILLINGSLEA, INC. New York—A. H. BILLINGSLEA 
123 W. Madison St. _ Central 0465 101 Park Ave. Caledonia 0607 
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Chart Made Basis of 
Campaign 





HE current business-paper ad- 
vertising campaign of The 
Wood Shovel and Tool Company, 
of Piqua, Ohio, is endeavoring to 
acquaint dealers with eight points 
which the company deems essen- 


Toughasss 
Balance 











tial considerations to the buyer and 
seller of shovels. These eight 
“checking points” are: (1) Hard- 
ness and toughness, (2) balance, 
(3) grip, (4) step, (5) uniformity, 
(6) service record, (7) reliability 
of dealer and (8) reputation of 
manufacturer. 

The task of incorporating eight 
such diversified features within the 
limits of a page is no cinch, if you 
cherish an advertisement which 
does not resemble a cyclone in 
print. The manner in which the 
Wood company handled the prob- 
lem, however, is worthy of con- 
sideration. The company devised 
a chart, one-third the size of the 
advertisement, vertically. This 
chart is ruled into eight horizontal 
boxes, each box encompassing a 
pen-and-ink drawing illustrating a 
particular point. 

While all the advertisements of 
the series are not uniform in ap- 
pearance, the chart, included as it 
is in each advertisement, serves to 
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concatenate each individual com- 
ponent of the campaign. 

According to C. L. Butts, sales 
manager of The Wood Shovel and 
Tool Company, the results of the 
“chart” advertising have been more 
than gratifying. How well the 
idea succeeded is indicated by the 
fact that requests for reprints of a 
single advertisement exceeded 
4,000. 





Results of Woolworth 
Advertising Were Inevitable 
Boston, June 23, 193( 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
Permit me to congratulate you on your 
able editorial in the June 19 issue, 
H T. Parson’s opinion of pavestising. 
At the time, I was amazed at the cour 
Woolworth’s advertising took. Its re- 
sults, to any one conversant with mer- 
chandising in its broadest sense, can 
seem nothing but inevitable. 
doesn’t Mr. Parson, through ad 
vertising once a month, try calling th 
public’s attention to the new lines al- 
ways being taken on and mentioning a 
few of the old lines that are likely to be 
forgotten in these rushing times? This 
would render a real service to the pul 
lic which I am inclined to think would 
amply repay itself. Forget loss leaders 
but keep the merchandise up to the 
standards that have made Woolworth’s 
the institution that it is. 
Josern Hopkins 


L. N. Gibbs, Director, Penn 
Heat Control 


Leland N. Gibbs, who for some time 
has .been district manager of the Phila- 
delphia area of The Gifford Heat Cor 
trol Systems, Inc., New York, has been 
elected a director of the Penn Heat 
Control Corporation. He is also a di- 
rector of the Gifford Company. 


Tri-State Outdoor Has New 
Unit 

The Tri-State Outdoor Advertising 
Company, has formed a new unit at 
Fayetteville, Ark., by the purchase of 
the Fayetteville Poster Advertising Ser 
vice and the Tom _ Stahl Company, 
Siloam Springs. W. R. Thompson wil! 
be resident manager. 


H. M. Gallop Leaves Lord & 
Thomas and Logan 


H. Marcellus Gallop has resigned as 
vice-president of the New York office 
of Lord & Thomas and Logan, Inc. 











Now Dow & Peterson, Inc. 
The Service Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Burlington, Vt.,. will change its name 
to Dow & Peterson, Inc., effective July 1. 
/ Fenner .is president and 
. Peterson is treasurer. 
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Meeting a Price Situation with 
More Advertising 


E. P. Dutton & Company Take Page Newspaper Space to Advertise 
Timely Service Idea 


HE price situation which has 

bothered manufacturers in many 
industries is certainly present in an 
acute form in the book business. 
It was during the period of the 
bookseller’s convention that several 
publishers announced they would 
sell books for $1 a volume instead 
of $2 or $2.50. The news of this 
price adjustment excited the whole 
book business. Some publishers 
followed the example of the first 
to make the reduction, others de- 
cided to go ahead selling books on 
the former price basis. 

E. P. Dutton & Company, seventy- 
eight years in business, decided that 
the answer to a price situation 
ought to be more aggressive ad- 
vertising plus a merchandising idea. 
The idea of making it very easy 
for the consumer to buy ° 
advertising to the consumer at a 
time when books were most use- 
ful to him—just as he left town 
for a vacation period—and of giv- 
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ing the retailer a chance to sell 
more books, was worked out sev- 
eral weeks ago and has been mer- 
chandised carefully to retailers by 
letters and personal visits. Dutton 
decided in its advertising to take 
the responsibility of telling the re- 
tailer that he didn’t have to give 
away profit on his books if he 
would give more service to the con- 
sumer. 

At a time when book advertising 
is rather scarce, Dutton takes full- 
page advertisements in big city 
newspapers to tell people leaving 
for vacations that they need books. 
The copy idea was a page of news 
about books ; all sorts of books for 
“every purse and personality.” 

Previously merchandised to the 
bookseller was the thought that the 
consumer would be told in big 
space that the telephone is the 
nearest bookstore. He would find 
a list of retailers listed, to any one 
of whom he could telephone. He 
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could charge the book or have it 
sent C. O. D. To a prospective 
reader, the delivery of any k 
so ordered to the office, or direct 
to a boat or train would be of 
more importance than the price. 
And the page of news about books 
includes books of all prices, from 
the 90 cents Every Man Edition 
to a $7 book for the yachtsman. 
In the newspaper copy the names 
of approximately 100 dealers in 
New York City will be listed, and 
in other cities the same idea will 
be followed of listing the dealers 
who are co-operating on the plan. 
The price situation is handled 
strategically in the Dutton full- 
page advertising by the following 
box placed in a rather inconspicu- 
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ous part of the full-page of news: 

“If vacation and similar expenses 
have depleted your ‘budget some- 
what, you will welcome this group 
of popular fiction at $1 per vol- 
ume.’ 

This particular portion of the 
advertisement is headed “Dutton $1 
Reprints.” 

It is, of course, too early to say 
exactly how the Dutton plan is go- 
ing to work out in the sale of books 
since the first advertisement is not 
scheduled to appear until July 2, 
but the idea of meeting the price 
situation by increased advertising 
and going after a broader market 
at a specific time, is one which has 
been used successfully in other 
lines of business. 


How Much for Chain-Store 
Counter Space? 


[’ is rather generally known that 
manufacturers pay to get their 
products displayed on top of chain- 
store counters. The actual sums 
appropriated for this purpose sel- 
dom leak out, however. 

Recently, a chain-store executive 
did permit some of these figures to 
slip out in an unguarded moment. 
With the figure he gave as a basis, 
it has been possible to make some 
decidedly interesting computations. 

This chain store had signed a 
contract with a manufacturer un- 
der the terms of which the manu- 
facturer was to pay $50,000. For 
this sum he was to receive, in re- 
turn, the display of two packages 
of his product on one counter in 
every store of the chain, for one 
year. 

There are some 500 stores in this 
chain. That means $100 per store, 
per year. Figuring 300 days of 
store operation in the year, we get 
a figure of approximately 30 cents 
per counter, per day, or 15 cents 
per display package, since there are 
two on each counter. 

Now let us do some additional 
figuring. This chain has made 
somewhat similar arrangements 
with perhaps a half dozen manu- 
facturers. In other words, it has 
an approximate income from its 
counters of $300,000 annually. 


It would probably be proper to 
say that, speaking very loosely, the 
average profit of chain stores that 
are not in the specialty field, is in 
the neighborhood of 3 per cent. 
Accepting that figure as applyinz 
to this particular chain store, it 
would have to sell $10,000,000 
worth of merchandise to obtain the 
net income of $300,000 which it ob- 
tains through the sale of counter 
space. 

That is interesting enough. What 
is even more interesting, however, 
is the fact that actually this chain 
—and the same thing applies to 
others—makes practically nothing 
at all on its merchandise opera- 
tions. To the contrary, the sale of 
merchandise very likely produces a 
small annual loss. The profit the 
chain makes comes largely, if not 
entirely, through the sale of coun- 
ter space, window space, etc. 

Of course the reason so many 
chains make little, and often no 
profits on merchandise operations 
is found in one word—price-cut- 
ting. They can cut prices and con- 
tinue to exist only because they are 
able to sell store display space. The 
manufacturers pay for this display 
space. Ipso facto, the manufac- 
turers pay for the chain store's 
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The “Daily Express” 
on Style 


A MSEICAN copy writers, most 
of whom watch news-report- 
ing technique for hunches in effec- 
tive expression, will find interest— 
and perhaps here and there a touch 
of amusement—in the style sheet 
of the London Daily Express, as 
set forth in an address by the 
former American journalist, R. D. 
Blumenfeld, who is chairman of 
the Express board and former 
president (1928) of the British 
Institute of Journalists. The ad- 
dress is reported in the booklet, 
“What Is a Journalist?” published 
by the World Press News. 

On the subject of headlines, the 
Express admonishes its editors and 
sub-editors as follows: 


Put the SPSENTIAL, POINT of 
the “story” in the headline (avoid- 
ing ABSTRACTIONS) but remem- 
ber that the IDEAL HEADLINE, 
while “telling the story,” should 
leave the reader with a desire to 
read the story itself. With this 
object, use freely words like MYS- 
TERY SECRET, TRAGEDY 
DRAMA )SOMEDY, SCANDAL 
and HU} 

Evolve BRIGHT ‘and HUMOR- 
OUS headlines (but never a_hu- 
morous headline for a SERIOUS 
story, which would be an error of 
taste). Some of the devices for se- 
curing a BRIGHT STYLE are the 
use of (1) SHORT WORDS in 
reference to ong, ones, (2) 
HORT, TWO-WORD top head- 
lines—especially when there are only 
one or two headlines—(3) COINED 
WORDS (e. g. taxi-cab). 

Other effective words are: 
PHATIC words like MUST, WILL 
(MAY OM the wBOO: ci shect. 
MORE Ole ma 
STRIKES, NO M Beer, TOO 
Man Officials). ay pond BEFORE 
(Killed By Worry, Death BE- 
FORE Dishonor). As (Harden AS 
Ambassador). TODAY and 
ys at (but not YESTER- 


Among the “don’ts” for all Ex- 
press writers are these: 





Don’t use “amazing”; “amidst” 
for amid; gunenas st” for among; 
“appropos” for re a, to; + # 
for large or reat; urnt”’ 
burned; “can't,” “won't,” char‘ 
etc., “cast a gloom”; “collided with” 
for — in colision with; “com- 
mence ‘or in; “conflagration” ; 
“daring robbery”; “determined sui- 
cide”; “didn’ t?: “disgusting” ; 
“gasoline” for petrol; get” or 
“got”; “huge” for large or great; 
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“lady” for woman; “less than” for 
fewer than; “monster” for great; 
“motor” for motor-car; “movement 
is on foot”; “‘on” a ship for in, or 
on board; “on to” for on; “over’ 
for more than, when referring t: 
numbers; “paper” for newspaper: 
“seduced” for betrayed or deceived 
“so as to” for in order to; “society 
ladies”; ‘‘some’”’ twenty or thirty 
or forty or any other approximat« 
number; “taxi” for taxi-cab; “‘t 
gether with” for with; “tram” for 
tramcar; “transpired”; unique”; 
“viz.”; “was wearing’ for wore 
“whilst” for while; “with a view 
to” for in order to. 


In addition: 


Don’t use too many “fors” in sen- 
tences. Don’t abbreviate words, 
thus: “I’m” for I am; “we're” for 
we are; “they’re” for they = 
“they’ve” for ney oe and so 
Don’t use the LIT INFINI. 
TIVE. Don’t a “ FORMEL 
and the LATTER, but repeat the 
noun. Don’t use HACKNEYED 
PHRASES, or any form of slang 
Don’t use superlatives. 


And this—which ought to inspire 
many a scribe to cheer: 


A good reporter can be dis- 
couraged beyond repair by an in- 
different or perfunctory sub-editor, 
whose deletion of human touches 
reduces a story to junk. e 


Holub and Kingdon Start 
Own Businesses 


The firm of Holub & Kingdon, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, has been 
dissolved. Samuel J. Kingdon will start 





his own advertising business at that city , 


with offices at 110 West 40th Street. 
Jules B. Holub will also start his own 
advertising business at 12 West 40th 
Street, New York. 


Blaine McGrath with Orlando, 
Fla., “Sentinel” 


Blaine McGrath, for the last three 
ems advertising director of the Yowell- 
Jrew Company, Orlando, Fia., depart- 
ment store, has been a pointed "advertis 
ing director of the Sriando « Sentinel. 








Radiator Account to Devereux 
& Smith 


The Rome-Turney Radiator Corpora- 
tion, Rome, N. Y., has appointed Dever- 
eux & Smith, Inc., Utica, N. Y., adver- 
tising agency, to direct the advertising 
of its copper radiation and fin tubing 
for radiation and refrigeration, 


Fred W. Swanson, formerly Western 
manager of the Gehring Publishing 
Company, New York, has been made 
Western manager of Public Utilities 
gabington, D. Cc. His 


Fortnightly, 
at - Chicago, 


headquarters will 
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EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1930 


THE OMAHA BEE-NEWS 


WILL BE REPRESENTED 
NATIONALLY BY THE 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 






CALL THE BOONE MAN 


OFFICES OF THE RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


cuicaco NEW YORK CITY pernotr 


Hearst Bldg. International Magazine Bldg- General Motors Bldg. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
5 Winthrop Square Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg. Temple Bldg. 
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HELP! 


for the 
National 
Advertiser 


O-OPERATION with 
National Advertisers and 
Advertising Agencies in the 
furtherance of their advertis- 


» ing campaigns is the sole work 
of the Merchandising De- 


partment of the NEWARK 
EVENING NEWS. 


O successful has this Ser- 

vice been that, records 
show, 35 per cent of National 
Advertiser’s Test Campaigns 
placed in newspapers are re- 
leased in this medium, which 
ranks 


FIRST in GENERAL 
ADVERTISING 


among all six-day newspa- 
pers in the United States. 


May we not be of help to 
you? 


CIRCULATION 


more than 


155,000 


every week-day 


90 % 
HOME DELIVERED 


Newark 
Evening News 


Home Office, 215-221 Market Street, 
Newark, New Jersey 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
General Advertising Representatives 
New York, Detroit, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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Consider the Calavo 





1905, there was one tree in 
California which bore Calavos. 
The price for this fruit, known 
variously as an alligator pear or 
an avocado, was 12 cents a pound. 

The growers sometime ago or- 
ganized, re-named their product 
the Calavo, taught people how to 
eat it, retailers how to handle it 
and generally have done a fine job. 
At the beginning of last season 
they were faced with the problem 
of disposing of an unprecedented 
crop, a 352 per cent increase over 
the year before. The one tree had 
become a forest. There were 
— pounds of Calavos to be 
sold. 

The board of directors, through 
its advertising committee, weighed 
advertising plans carefully and 
decided that a strong campaign 
was vitally necessary to sell the 
crop without danger of loss to the 
growers. By the actual expendi- 
ture of a little over $53,000 in 
advertising and sales promotion, 
advertising cost was reduced on 
an average of 16% cents per box 
and, at the same time, the return 
to the grower was only 8 cents 
per pound less. In place of the 
much feared red ink the growers 
netted almost 17 cents per pound 
for all fruit delivered. 

By more careful attention to de- 
tails the costs of packing, selling, 
advertising and overhead were re- 
duced 30 per cent while prices 
were maintained almost at the 
level of the short crop season 
which preceded the bumper one. 

This example of fine advertis- 
ing results was accomplished 
through an expansion of the 
dealer-service work of the asso- 
ciation as well as the bold decision 
to increase advertising greatly 
when faced with the disposal of a 
big crop. Textile manwfacturers 
and others could well afford to 
consider the Calavo carefully. 





Emily Shops to Grey Agency 

The Emily Shops, a chain of ready- 
to-weat stores with headquarters at New 
York, have appointed The Grey Adver- 
tising Service, Inc., of that city, to di- 
rect their advertising account. News- 
papers will be used. 
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Says Other Industries Compete 
with Selling Office Space 


Consistent advertising as an aid to 
ofice buildings was stressed by Allan 
C Gottschaldt, president of the Gott- 
schal< it-Humphrey, Inc., Atlanta adver- 
tising agency, in a speech before the 
twenty-third annual convention of the 
National Association of Building Owners 
and Managers held at Biloxi, Miss. 

“Consider your competition,” stated 
Mr. Gottschaldt. ‘‘What is it? You list 
other buildings and new buildings under 
construction. That, you may say, con- 
stitutes your competition. But really it 
is only a part. her industries, most 
assuredly, are competing for the same 
consumer’s dollar that you seek. If the 
head of the household (who also hap- 
pens to be the head of the firm) is in- 
duced to buy a new radio, a set of 
——s golf clubs, a trip to Europe 
with the family, etc.—why he needs to 
retrench somewhere. And he’s hardly in 
a mood to talk about more attractive 
ofice space, You've got to get in your 
“licks” first and sell him before some- 
one else, or some other industry suc- 
ceeds in doing so. 

“You advertised when your building 
first opened? But you haven't been ad- 
vertising ee since. Well, what 
has hap H the people in the 
United =o are under twenty-six years 
of age! Doesn’t that convey to you an 
idea of changing markets? An ever- 
changing oneina of prospects for you? 
New executives constantly coming in— 
new prospects who weren't reading of- 
fice building advertising a few years 
ago when you last advertised your build- 
ing! 





D. McCloskey Heads 
American Stainless Steel 


T. D. McCloskey has been elected 
president of the American Stainless 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, succeeding 
the late A. Starbuck. , C. C. Hold- 
ing, who t. been general manager of 
the company since 1926, lias been elected 
vice-president. 





New Business at New Haven 


Frank Kane, for many years a mem- 
ber of the dlepiay staff of the New 
Haven, Conn egister, has started his 
owr advertisin business at that city, 
with offices in the Washington Building. 





D. H. Bacon Joins Surface 
Combustion 


D. H. Bacon, formerly Cleveland 
manager of the Advertisers Bureau of 
Detroit, has been appointed advertising 
manager of The Surface Combustion 
Corpany, Toledo. 


Joins Aaron §. Bloom Agency 


Myron Ehrenberg, formerly with the 
New York Graphic, has joined Aaron S. 

om, Boston advertising agency, as an 
a unt executive. 
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—AND DENNEY 
Claims the Reward 


A Denney Advertag at- 
tached to a product on dis- 
play tells the casual looker 
of special features that 
either make the sale or 
lead to the sale of the 
product. These little sell- 
ing tags find many actual 
buyers among the ranks of 
those “just looking.” 


Let us design a free 
sample Advertag for your 
product. Just send us in- 
formation to work with. 
Denney also manufactures 
every other type of tag. 


The Denney Tag Company 
West Chester, Penna. 


DENNEY 
ADVERTAGS 
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New 
Consumer Needs or Old 
Markets? 


(Continued from page 8) 
designed for a specific job. That 
furnished an opportunity for the 
experimental laboratory, with the 
result that several of the fabrics 
used are exclusive with us. De- 
mand has grown even while num- 
bers have been eliminated, and the 
problem is still one of production. 
But we do not depend on our 
trade-mark and the good-will al- 
ready acquired to retain that de- 
sirable state of affairs. We are 
convinced that we shall hold that 
market only so long as we show 
constant improvement in fulfilling 
consumer requirements. 

It will be evident from these 
specific instances out of the ex- 
perience of Callaway Mills that 
our company is in a more favor- 
able position than the average 
cotton manufacturer. We have 
urged co-operative advertising and 
merchandising nevertheless, be- 
cause we see in it the only pos- 
sible means of expansion for the 
entire industry, which means op- 
portunity for ourselves. Some of 
the market development work 
we have done by ourselves could 
have been done more rapidly and 
with less expense if the whole in- 
dustry had been co-operating in 
selling to the consumer the gen- 
eral values and advantages of cot- 
ton fabrics. 

Competition keyed only to pro- 
duction resolves itself into a bat- 
tle for present buyers, with price- 
cutting as the only weapon. But 
competition based on consumer 
needs builds new markets almost 
automatically, puts price in its 
proper place as one economic fac- 
tor out of many, and eliminates 
unfair practices. It makes pos- 
sible higher wages and thereby 
opens the door to steadily widen- 
ing markets. Tremendous losses 
are now being sustained—in other 
industries as well as in cotton— 
by the manufacture of merchan- 
dise designed for markets which 
are disappearing and which may 
be sold only at ruinous prices. It 
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goes without saying that this 
process holds up the development 
of new demands, since prices on 
new products must be higher in 
order to make up as much as pos- 
sible for the losses on obsolete 
goods. If we could eliminate that 
loss alone I believe we could end 
over-production in the cotton in- 
dustry within a year. 





Consider Standards for 
Cigar Advertising 


Following a trade practice conference 
sponsored by the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau and attended at New York 
by cigar manufacturers of the country, 
a committee was appointed and has 
adopted a resolution authorizing certain 
standards for governing the advertising 
and -selling of cigars. 

Contained in the resolution are the 
following standards: 

1. Cigar advertising shall justify con- 
sumer belief. 

2. Cigar -advertising shall be fair to 
competition. 

3. Cigar manufacturers will submit 
proof of claims made in advertising 
upon request of the National Better 
Business Bureau. 

These resolutions are now under the 
consideration of the cigar manufacturers. 





Endorses “Retail” and 
“General” Definitions 


The Pacific Northwest Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives Association, at its 
semi-annual meeting held at Spokane, 
Wash, last week, passed | a_ resolution 
whereby the association “heartily sub- 
scribes to the principle of the retail and 
eneral rate definition adopted by the 
Newspaper Advertising Executives As- 
sociation, Inc., at Washington, D. C., 
for presentation to the American News- 
paper Publishers Association.” 





New York Bureau Re-elects 
J. C. Auchincloss 


James C. Auchincloss, Auchincloss & 
Mills, has been re-elected president of 
the Better Business Bureau of New 
York. Sherman B. Joost, Joost, Patrick 
& Company, has been re-elected trea- 
surer. C, Van Rensselaer Halsey, C. D. 
Halsey & Company, has been elected 
vice-president. ichard Whitney, pres- 
ident of the New York Stock Exchange, 
has been elected a member of the ad- 
visory council of the investors’ section. 





Elevator Account to Mottram, 
Inc. 


he S. Heller Elevator Company, 
Milwaukee, has appointed Mottram, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, to di- 
rect its advertising account. Newspa 
business papers and direct mail wil be 


used. 
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Soy JHERE/ 


Did you know there is 
an organization that pro- 
vides any kind of enter- 
tainment—any place—any 
time? And that this same 
organization stresses its ser- 
vice to national advertisers 
at conventions, outings, 
field days, excursions, etc. ? 


Well, there is such an or- 
ganization and their wide 
experience in serving 
national advertisers quali- 
fies them to serve you. 








Louis &. Walters 


168O BROADWAY-N.Y.C 


COLUMBUS 6660 

















WANTED 


FARM FIELD 
COPY WRITER 
& VISUALIZER 


Long-established Agency han- 
dling diversified accounts has 
exceptional opportunity for 
seasoned combination man 
- with imagination and ideas— 
y with at least five years’ 
Agency experience and the 
ability to write readable, 
straightforward and convinc- 
ing copy on farm products. 
Must be able to make crea- 
tive roughs and well-drawn 
layouts. Experience on gen- 
eral accounts in National and 
trade media will be given due 
consideration. Applications 
are invited from writers now 
in Central West who are de- 
sirous of locating in New 
York City. Give dh mage sag de- 
tails of ex: ‘e, sal- 
ary desir and, ett Seontthe, 
send samples s and pastesreun. 
which will be returned 
Address “O,” Box 285 
Printers’ Ink 
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Machines  Pessimists have 
been saying re- 

and cently that con- 
Purchasing tinuously growing 
Power unemploy- 


ment due to the increasing use of 
machinery has permanently under- 
mined prosperity. Have machines 
actually displaced so many men that 
purchasing power of the masses 
has been impaired? 

What has actually happened to 
the United States during the last 
thirty years through its increased 
use of machinery was well ex- 
pressed at a recent study of statis- 
tics made before the National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents. 

Each worker in the country 
when continuously employed now 
produces $3,300 worth of labor 
product for his employer and gets 
$1,300 for doing it. In 1899 he 


produced $1,000 worth of product 
and received $426 for 


the job. 
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The much maligned machine, as 
a matter of fact, has displaced two 
men out of three in the thirty big 
years of industrial development, 
and has left the third man earning 
as much money as all three earned 
in those earlier times. 

Other statistics would seem to 
indicate that the “other two” men 
are now engaged in helping to sel] 
or distribute the increased produc- 
tion which the machine has created, 
and also in servicing the machine 
itself. It is not the machine itself 
which can be blamed either for un- 
employment or the over-production 
which often causes it. 

It is only when the owners of 
the machines get over-enthusiastic 
about the absorbing power of one 
market for one particular product 
that the machines get temporarily 
out of economic balance. 

And even then, with 70 per cent 
of our population getting less than 
$1,800 in wages, it is a much 
mooted question whether all over- 
production cannot properly be 
labelled underconsumption. 





Day After Business is _ be- 
ginning to think 
Tomorrow about day after 
tomorrow. Into the predictions of 
those financial authorities who have 
been consistently bearish for many 
months is creeping a note of opti- 
mism and there are numerous indi- 
cations that business is gradually 
fighting its way out of the woods 
again. ° 

Every period of recovery finds 
a number of manufacturers who 
are as unprepared for good busi- 
ness as they were for a slump 
Business machinery which was 
geared to handle volume sales has 
become rusty from disuse and 
when it is called upon again to do 
work that once was easy for it, it 
creaks and sometimes breaks under 
the strain. 

No one dares predict with any 
degree of accuracy when the up- 
turn will come. The wise mant- 
facturer, however, is today over- 
hauling his business machinery so 
that when the upturn does come, 
the machinery will be ready to take 
up its load with the minimum of 
lost and wasted effort. 
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At last, New 
The = ol York City is be- 
sd ing advertised. 

Perhaps from the beginnings rep- 
resented by the enterprise of the 
Merchants’ Association may grow 
an advertising activity commensu- 
rate in investment and in scope 
with the commodity such an ac- 
tivity would seek to sell. 

The Merchants’ Association re- 
cently brought off the press a book- 
let entitled, “The Most Interesting 
Vacation City in America.” Al- 
ready, 500,000 copies have been dis- 
tributed over the mailing lists of 
the association’s 7,000-odd mem- 
bers, and there is on order an ad- 
ditional run of 250,000. 

Further, the association is issu- 
ing’ a trade pamphlet, specifically 
aimed at promoting this season’s 
business. Both the booklet and 
the pamphlet are available, not 
only to localized concerns, -but to 
exporters and importers, to the end 
that New York may be “sold,” not 
only at home, but abroad. 

In more than one direction, the 
development is significant. For 
example, it is interesting to specu- 
late that a broad-gauge, broad-scale 
advertising campaign for New 
York might bring about a change 
wholly internal. Just as many a 
purely .commercial campaign has 
served, in a collateral way, to im- 
prove the quality of the advertised 
commodity, so might the advertis- 
ing of New York bring about, in 
New York’s population, a trans- 
formation wholly spiritual. 

By many an inlander who has 
come to New York to live, it has 
been observed that the nation’s 
metropolis seems to be the nation’s 
only community that lacks civic 
spirit. » To refute the generaliza- 
tion, the seasoned New Yorker— 
who may have been born in Lorain, 
Ohio—points to the gardenia on 
the lapel of Grover alen. 

Anyway, the New Yorker de- 
mands to know, why worry about 
the spirit when New York has the 
most of that quality about which 
most communities boast—sheer 





size, and, for New York, sheer 
size and power so multi-mutltiplied 
as to awe and overwhelm? Be- 
sides, if you corner him, the New 
Yorker will admit that it’s difficult 
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for any community to concentrate 
and crystallize its civic spirit while 
it harbors three major-league ball 
teams. 

And yet, who knows? Perhaps, 
after its first and somewhat falter- 
ing attempts at advertising, the 
Merchants’ Association will im- 
prove its technique and broaden 
and deepen its effort until New 
York is advertised adequately ; and 
perhaps the advertising will gen- 
erate in New York some of the 
spirit that the inlanders miss when 
they migrate to Skyline-on-the- 
Hudson. 

Some of the spirit that rises, as 
from the soil, in thousands of elm- 
shaded home-towns whence the in- 
landers come. Some of the spirit, 
yes, that boasts of our new country 
club, and our Antlers Hotel—built 
by the Elks as a civic contribution 
—and our new boulevard system. 
And some of the spirit, too, of 
friendliness and neighborliness that 
seems to thrive not so well in 
canyons of concrete and steel. 





aon a the 
ew England 
aad _— Council addressed 

Business ji the colleges 
in the six New England States 
with the suggestion that both stu- 
dents and business would benefit if 
undergraduate research into indus- 
trial problems were conducted 
along lines laid down by the Coun- 
cil. Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology showed unusual inter- 
est in the suggestion with the re- 
sult that twenty-five seniors were 
assigned problems. 

Last week the Council announced 
the results of the experiment. 
Studies were completed on such 
widely varying subjects as the ap- 
plication of modern marketing 
methods in New England indus- 
tries, steam power losses, methods 
of eliminating seasonal variations 
in the motorboat industry, financial 
aid to small industries by commu- 
nities, group purchasing by manu- 
facturing establishments, etc. The 
studies are not to be printed but the 
originals are available to New 
England business men who wish to 
use them. 

This plan is another example of 
the tightening of the alliance be- 
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tween colleges and busjness. Some 
of the studies will have less value 
than others but so much research 
work does not require specialized 
knowledge that it can be done 
thoroughly and well by young men 
with limited business. experience. 
Such studies have one value that 
can’t be discounted, the value of 
bringing fresh, unprejudiced minds 
to bear on industrial problems. 
Today there are few business 
men who cherish the old-fashioned 
aversion to the college man, nor 
are there many college men who 
regard business with a contemptu- 
ous attitude. Business has discov- 
ered that the colleges offer far 
more than convenient repositories 
for philanthropical dollars and are 
calling more and more on colleges 
for specific help. The colleges on 
the other hand, have found that by 
working more closely with business 
they are able to give at least a 
group of their students invaluable 
training for their future work. 





Advertising a oy a. 
Age quently ask us to 
a explain away the 

and Free organized effort 
Publicity of advertis- 


ing agencies to get free space. We 
believe that space grabbing is an 
evil, whoever practices it. Adver- 
tising agencies have been forced to 
build up publicity staffs to meet the 
subtle arguments made to clients 
by press agents. 

The resentment of publishers 
against the free publicity depart- 
ments of agencies was discussed 
this week, at the meeting of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association, by John Benson, presi- 
dent of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. His as- 
sociation bans “undesirable” pub- 
licity, that being the kind not 
wanted by the editor and printed 
to curry favor with the adver- 
tiser. 

Desirable publicity, the kind de- 
scribed as informative, reliable, in- 
teresting and timely, “offered news- 
papers without pressure, cannot be 
stopped,” he declared, “as long as it 
is acceptable and even asked for.” 
Mr. Benson touched the crux of 
the problem when he said: 

“Publicity is a burden to us 
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agents. It costs us money to han- 
dle. It loses us money in commis- 
sions on the paid space we do not 
get. It competes with our own 
business. It antagonizes the pub- 
lisher. We would be much better 
off without it. 

“If newspapers would abolish all 
free publicity, good, bad and indif- 
ferent, so that nobody could use 
it, it would be a fine thing for us 
and for you. I hope you do. | 
think I can add—‘We'll help you 
do it.’” 

The knell of space grabbing may 
be struck by the publishers, if they 
will. If they are handing out free 
space, they can hardly blame the 
advertising agency for getting its 
client’s share instead of letting the 
press agent horn into the picture. 





Heads Pennsylvania Outdoor 
Advertisers 


Fred R. Holmes, Kane, Pa., has been 
elected president of the Associated Out- 
door Advertisers of Pennsylvania. Other 
officers elected are: Vice-president, John 
Way, Du Bois; treasurer, M. Ludwig, 
New Castle; secretary, J. Arlington 
Rees, Kingston. Directors elected in- 
clude: H. R., Reading, and 
Harry Carey and Charles Bird, Phila- 
delphia. Next year’s convention will be 
held at Conneaut Lake. 





Appoint Milwaukee Agency 


The Lengthrite Novelty Company, 
Milwaukee, has appointed Advertisers’ 
Service, Inc., Milwaukee advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 

fomen’s publications will be used be 
ginning in October. 

This agency is also directing the _ad- 
vertising account of the Ride Easy 
Seat Company, Milwaukee, which is re 
leasing a schedule in specialty salesmen 
magazines and automotive dealer pub- 
lications. 


C. D. Wright Joins Jones 































Agency 
Carroll D. Wright, formerly with the 
Griffiths-Stillings tess, Boston, has 
joined the sales and service staff of 
Frank H. Jones, advertising agency of 
that city. 














Appoints Brinckerhoff 


The Avon Society of Etchers and 
Printers, { Aurora, 
maker of Christmas greeting cards, has 
appointed Brinckerhoff, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency, to direct its adver 
tising account. agazines and new? 
papers will be used. 
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Usiné space 
in any mewspaper simply 
because the “‘Lead-’em-all 
Corporation” does, may be 
good business or sales strategy. 

And again it may be dead 
wrong. 

If the “leader” picked the 
wrong publication, two mis- 
takes are made—and waste 
again takes its toll of man- 
handled space buying. 

Before you place a campaign 
in any newspaper, find out the 
market value of their circula- 
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| ..e AT MAY BE 
DEAD WRONG TO 


Follow the |_eader 





tion. If a Knight Certified 
Study has been made of their 
market, they can tell you 
quickly and accurately what 
your sales possibilities are. 

Over 80 progressive Ameri- 
can newspapers can give you 
accurate, unbiased, authorita- 
tive analyses of their markets. 
Upon request we'll gladly send 
you the list. 

And by the way Knight ser- 
vice is available to Agencies, 
Advertisers, Radio Stations, 
Newspapers, Magazines and 
Associations for any type of 
market or*product survey. 


EMERSON B. KNIGHT, Ine. 
Certified Market Studies 


INDIANAPOLIS 





ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS BUILDING 











Advertising Club News 


H. J. Echele Heads St. Louis 
Club 


Hubert J. Echele, secretary-treasurer 
of the Warwick Typographers, has been 
elected president of the Advertising Club 
of St. Louis. Doug- 
las V. Martin, Jr., 
publicity manager 
of the St. Louis 
Globe -Democrat, 
was elected first 
vice-p resident. 
Frank Orchard, 
general manager 
of the Gardner Ad- 
vertising Company, 
was elected sec- 
ond vice-president 
and Frank 
Gibbs, president of 
the ritt - Gibbs 
Advertising m- 
pany, was made 
third vice-pres- 
ident. 

F. V. Kenton, 
assistant advertis- 
ing manager of the 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, was elected treasurer and 
Hale Nelson, advertising manager of the 
Southwest Bell Telephone Company, was 
elected secretary. 

* 





Hubert J. Echele 


* 


George Hanson Heads Bridge- 
port Club 


George Hanson, of Murphy, Inc., out- 
door advertising, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Bridgeport, Conn., Adver- 


tising Club. William Crawford was 
elected vice-president. Francis Hill 
was made secretary and lorence 
Wawrzynska, treasurer. Louis H. Cor- 


bit, retiring president, and Frank Mont- 
gomery were elected to the board of 
directors. 

* * * 


Appleton, Wis., Club Elects 


Herbert Goldberg has been elected 
president of the Appleton, Wis., Adver- 


tising Club, succeeding Ray Eichel- 
berger. Other officers elected include 
Earl Wichman, vice-president; Henry 
Norman, secretary, and A. J. Geniesse, 
treasurer. 

New directors. are: J. E. Murphy, 
Kenneth Corbett, on Gee, H. A. 
Schlintz and Mr. Ejichelberger. Meet- 


.ings of the club have been adjourned 
until September. 
a 
E. P. Weber Heads Erie, Pa., 
Club 


Edgar P. Weber, advertising manager 


of the Firch Boling Company, has been 
elected president of the Erie, Pa., Ad- 
vertising Club. Harry Sanner was 


elected vice-president and O. L. Van 
Dusen, treasurer. John Alishouse and 
Earl Bonnell were elected directors. 
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Western Advertising Golfers 
Play at Minocqua 


The Western Advertising Golfers’ As 
sociation held its fifth annugl excursion 
to Minocqua Heights Country Club, 
Minocqua, Wis., recently and vied for 
prizes in two days of tournament play. 
W. E. Williams led the field for low 
gross honors for the two days with a 
card of 76-72-148. for the thirty-six 
holes. The low net prize for thirty-six 
holes went to W. O. Coleman. 

H. H. White and Rex Connors were 
tied for both low gross and low net 
in the first day’s tournament, with scores 
of 74-4-70. In the match-off, White 
won the low gross prize and Connors 
the low net. Williams was the low 
gross winner on the following duy, while 
D. E. Sawyer turned in the leading 
low net score. 

J. A. Bender won the blind bogey 
play open to both members and guests. 
In the members’ blind bogey Karl Fred- 
erick won. In the guests’ blind bogey 

L. Jenkins won. rge Full was 
the low putts winner. 

K. D. Stewart, Herbert Knight, M 
Stewart and Karl Frederick combined 
to take the low gross foursome prize on 
the first day. The winning low net 
foursome consisted of Hayes, 


Ken oud, H. S. Irving and Frank 
Whitman. 

On the second day the best low gross 
foursome was composed of D. D 


Sper E. W. Page, Gale Blocki and 
Cc. . Freeman. é M. Sloan, Ralph 
Wetzel, Frank Gagen and A. R. Wile 
made up the winning low net combina- 
tion. 

sos 


Chicago Council Appoints 
Program Committee 


G. D. Crain, Jr.. publisher of Class & 
Industrial Marketing and Advertising 
Age, has been re-appointed chairman of 
the program committee of the Chicago 
Advertising Council for the coming year 
Other members of the new committee 
are: Edward H. Gardner, Walter 
Thompson Company, Inc.; Arthur H 
Ogle, director of advertising, Bauer & 
Black; Merritt Lum, yice-president, A. C 
Nielsen Company; and . W.. Blakes 
lee, Western manager, Bureau of Adver- 
tising of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. 


* * * 


Sacramento Club Elects New 
Officers 


Kenneth Lawyer has been elected 
president of the Sacramento Advertising 
Club. Harry P. Royer has been elected 
vice-president; W. F. Bening, treasurer, 
and H. W. Leonard, secretary. 

The following were elected directors: 
R. E. Beauchamp, A. S. Dudley, Charles 
Farrell, S. A. Melni J Oakley, 
E. W. Florence and Monte Pfyl. 
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Pacific Coast Clubs 
Meet 


DVERTISING men and 
A women of the Pacific Coast to 
the number of 410 gathered at 
Spokane last week for the twenty- 
seventh annual convention of the 
Pacific Advertising Clubs Associa- 
tion. Twelve 
departmen- 
tal breakfasts, 
devoted to dis- 
cussions on spe- 
cific phases of 
advertising, an 
exhibit of 
outstanding ad- 
vertising cam- 
paigns previ- 
ously selected at 
preliminary ex- 
hibits held by 
member clubs, 
three - minute 
speaking con- 
tests and addresses on more gen- 
eral phases of advertising were the 
high spots in the four days spent 
by the delegates at Spokane. 

Los Angeles carried off honors 
in the exhibit awards with eight 
winners. The unanimous choice of 
the judges for the winner of the 
best three-minute speech on the 
subject: “How Advertising Edu- 
cates the Consumer,” was Miss 
Mildred Van  Voohries, of San 
Francisco. “Advertising has taken 
the backache out of housework,” 
she told the delegates, and then 
enumerated how the health, wealth 
and happiness of the nation had 
all been increased by education of 
the public te better things through 
the medium of advertising. 

Second place went to J. M. 
Bloomer, Seattle; third piace to 
Ruth C. Bates, Oakland, and fourth 
place to Harry B. Coffin, of Port- 
land. Miss Lillian Paull, of San 
Francisco, and Miss Jacqueline 
Martin, of Portland, were winners 
in the three-minute speaking con- 
test held on the subject: “How 
Advertising Helps the Consumer.” 
John Wesley Miller, of Seattle, 
was third and Irving Brush, of Los 
Angeles, ivurth. 











Herman A. Nater 


Winners in a third three-minute 
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speaking contest were Webb Har- 
rison, Seattle, first; Lindsey H. 
Spight, San Francisco, second; 
Mrs. Evelyn Young, Portland, 
third, and E J. Murphy, Los An- 
geles, fourth. 

Attending the convention as a 
representative of the Advertising 
Federation of America, T. W. Le- 
Quatte, executive vice-president of 
the national association, addressed 
the convention on the aims of the 
parent organization. Mr. LeQuatte 
also discussed with officers of the 
clubs attending the convention the 
problem of adjusting dues uf Pa- 
cific clubs to be consistent with 
benefits derived by Coast clubs 
from the national organization. 

Others who addressed the con- 
vention were: Frank LeRoy 
Blanchard, New York; Kenneth 
Barnard, Better Business Bureau, 
Detroit ; George T. Armitage, Hon- 
olulu; Earl Bunting, Portland, 
spoke on “Markets Are People,” 
and Agnes White, of Los Angeles, 
on “What Mrs. Consumer Thinks 
of Advertising.” Noticeable at 
this convention were the increasing 
number of women taking places in 
the field of advertising, as evi- 
denced by their large representation 
in this convention’s registration. 
They were especially prominent in 
the parts they played in the pro- 
grams. 

Herman A. Nater, vice-president 
of the Bank of Italy, Los Angeles, 
was elected to head the association 
for the coming vear. He succeeds 
Raymond P. Kelley, of Spokane. 
Miss Leila Arnold was elected dele- 
gate at large and Phil Battelle, of 
Los Angeles, secretary-treasurer. 

Vice-presidents elected and the 
districts represented by them. are 
as follows: Roy Hunter, Van- 
couver, first district ; Jerry L. Cun- 
deff. Walla Walla, second; H. B. 
Robinson, Portland, third; L. E. 
Townsend, San Francisco, fourth; 
and Sydney Conklin, Long Beach, 
fifth district. Long Beach, Calif., 
was selected as the 1931 convention 
city. 





Appointed by Bloom Agency 
Miss Lee Burrows has been appointed 

head of the art department of Aaron S. 
Bloom, advertising agency. 















The Little 





Are weeks ago Louis M. Cot- 
tin asked in these columns, 
“Why Do Art Directors Snootify 
Homely Products?” Ever since this 
article appeared, the Schoolmaster 
has been studying the advertising 
pages with new interest looking 
for examples of the snooty school 
of art and the everyday kind. 











So far he has found very few 
illustrations in which the charac- 
ters don’t put on the dog a little 
more than do most mortals. But 
he came across one the other day 
that ought to gladden Mr. Cottin’s 
heart. 

The picture was used in a Macy 
advertisement for men’s clothes. It 
was a June wedding picture, with 
the usual bride and groom being 
sent on their expectedly blissful 
way with a shower of rice. But 
intsead of the customary bridal 
gown, the bride wore a traveling 








Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


suit, and the groom, instead of the 
formal striped trousers and cut- 
away, was wearing an ordinary 
everyday suit of clothes. 

How does an advertiser dare 
allow his characters thus to flaunt 
the prescribed rules of etiquette? 
The text of the advertisement ex- 
plained that there wére 724 young 
men married in New York in the 
first week of June and that the 
Board of Health “assures us that 
prospects are good for a record- 
breaking rush to the altar.” And 
then Macy says: “To the average 
young bridegroom who is going to 
have his hands pretty full budget- 
ing his new corporation, we sug- 
gest the Sackville $37.50.” The 
headline declares that this suit is 
a “good, informal wedding suit.” 

A gold star for Macy for the 
first advertisement that the School- 
master has ever seen which recog- 
nizes the fact that few of us con- 
sumers ever get married in winged 
collars and cat-tail coats. 

* * * 

There is a story in circulation 
today concerning the effectiveness 
of Sears, Roebuck advertising 
and merchandising on ready-built 
houses to which manufacturers 
who publish house-organs for their 
dealers might give further circula- 
tion. In fact, they should give it 
further circulation, if they happen 
to have on their list any dealers 
who have doubts about the ability 
of advertising to sell goods. The 
story, as the Schoolmaster heard 
it, went in this fashion: 

A certain building supply dealer 
in a northwestern State, who had 
been worried about the inroads 
which Sears, Roebuck was making 
in his sales of buildir+ material, 
decided to learn exactly how the 
Chicago mail-order house is doing 
its selling job. To this end, he 
secured the co-operation of 2 


nephew who had just passed the 
age which permitted him to cast 
his first vote. 

The nephew immediately wrote 
to the mail-order house for its 
catalog of homes. Without glanc- 
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Bryant Building Fides; on 
powe Y Be. Bldg 


Planned Under Ihis 
Building Manager 


Hughes Bryant, well-known building manager of Kansas City, 
is directly interested in the above Kansas City projects, having 
planned them, arranged the financing and contracted to advise 
on construction. He will also manage the buildings. 

This is an example of what building managers are doing all 
over the country. They review plans before construction starts 
and advise on the type of materials and equipment to be used. 
It is logical that these experienced building managers should 
follow this procedure as they must operate their buildings at 
a profit after they have been constructed. These building 
managers have the buying power for materials and equip- 
ment, both for new construction and remodeling of office and 
commercial buildings. 

To sell these building owners and managers on the merits of 
your product, advertise to them through their business paper, 
BUILDINGS AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT—A. B. C. GUAR- 
ANTEED PAID CIRCULATION. 


BUILDINGS AND 
' BUILDING MANACEMENT 


PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 
Member 4.B.0. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member 4.B.P. 
Bastern Office: 295 Madison Ave., New York City 
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For Advice and 
for Service in 
European Publicity 


please write me. I know Europe as 
a newspaper correspondent and I 
know it PS director of propaganda 
in one of the bloodiest trade wars 
ever fought out in the press of a 
continent. I would like to place the 
knowledge gained these t five 
years at the disposal of those who 
need it—to act as their consultant; 
to outline their campaigns; to set 
bs their organization—any one or 
1 of these things. 


Or it may be that for a domestic 
drive you need the cachet or power 

foreign copy, ready-made or in 
t rough—I can get it, wrap it, 
ship it, whether your desire be 
a steel gray statistical survey, a 
column of chatter; a testimonial; 
a bright and authoritative fashion 
service in any field. . 


I am an American; 33. I live in 
London. I travel much in France, 
Spain, Germany and Scandinavia— 
and I speak the languages. 


Address “‘R,”’ Box 286 
Printers’ Ink 











Wanted: 


A 
SALES 
MANAGER 


A man with the proper back- 
ground and record—tamiliar with 
merchandising bakery and grocery 
products can make a most profit- 
able connection with one of our 
clients. . He must be the 
type of sales manager who is not 
afraid to work himself. 

The position offers opportunities 
for expansion and growth—with 
earnings in proportion. . . 
Only written applications from 
men of proved sales experience 
in grocery or bakery trade will 
be considered. Write fully. No 
personal appointments. Address 


MYER LESSER, President 


The Blaine - Thompson Company 
Adoertising 
821 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 























ing through it, he turned it over 
to his uncle. Within a week or ten 
days, he received a letter which 
made him retrieve the catalcg 
from his uncle’s office. The letter 
asked him if he wanted details on 
any one of the houses. Naturally, 
in order to carry out the assign- 
ment, he wrote that he did. That 
additional information came to him 
within a week. Some two weeks 
after he had received the informa- 
tion on the particular house which 
had captured his imagination, he 
had a caller at his father’s house— 
a representative from Sears, Roe- 
buck. 

His uncle, the building supply 
dealer, takes up the story from 
this point on. “Bedad,” said he, 
“Sf that salesman didn’t sell him 
that: house. He was soon to be 
married and I didn’t know it, and 
neither did his family.” And then 
in conclusion: “I lost a sure-fire 
prospect, but I learned what letters 
and following up prospects on a 
regular schedule can do to sell 
goods.” 


* * *& 


What has the sale of snuff got 
to do with the current depression 
in business? 

The Schoolmaster -wishes he 
could answer that question. He 
brings it up only because snuff is 
the only division of the tobacco 
industry to show an increased out- 
put for the first five months of 
this year as compared with the 
first five months of last year. 

The figures run something like 
this for the first five months: 


1930 1929 
Cigarettes 47,674,000,000 47,688,000,000 


Cigars 2,293,000,000  2,479,000,000 
Manufactured 
obacco 
(Ibs) 140,000,000 142,000,000 
Snuff (lbs) 17,897,848 16,874,457 


Don’t ask the Schoolmaster who 
uses all this snuff. But let him 
ask you this question: Why is it 
that the sales of snuff fell off for 
the first five months of 1929 as 
compared with 1928 and that sales 
for the first five months of 1930 
are almost identical—down to 2 
minute difference of some 50 
pounds—with sales for the same 
period of 1928? 

It seems to the Schoolmaster 
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wanted: 


products to be sold through 


Stationery 


stores 


AVE YOU A PRODUCT which is, or can 

be, sold best through the stationery 

trade? Has it a real market, and a real 

future? If you have that product, we 

will buy it outright, or manufacture and 

sell it with a royalty to you, or take over 
its exclusive sales rights. 

We are an old, large, well-established 
manufacturing firm—one of the good 
old trade names of America. Our na- 
tional distribution is complete, both in 
commercial and social stationery outlets. 
Our own products are the leaders in 
their fields—with national demand, sup- 
ported for years by vigorous national 
advertising. 

We are interested both in growing, 
well-established items which need more 
active sales representation, and in new, 
unmarketed products. 


please reply as fully as possible. 


Address ‘‘Q,’’ Box 131, Printers’ Ink 
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that there is a world of mystery 
surrounding snuff. There was a 
time when it was openly used. 
Then it became a social error to 
use it. It still is. Nevertheless, 
the high record for snuff produc- 
tion wasn’t a year in the distant 
past, but the first five months of 
1928 and the first five months 
of 1930 were only 463 pounds under 
the record. 
* * 

A member of the Class thinks 
he has discovered a new. buying 
trend. He has unburdened his dis- 
covery in-the following outburst: 

“After digesting the lovely pic- 
tures and the convincing copy of a 
double-page spread on the Hotten- 
tot Toaster,” says he, “and, more- 
over, after putting out my *good 
shekels for the advertised price of 
that well-known bread warmer, 
how do you think I feel when 
someone admiring it on my break- 
fast table pulls a line like this: 

“‘Gosh, Mac, why didn’t you tell 
me you were going to buy a 
toaster? I could have gotten you 
one cheap! I’ve got a friend... .’ 
“How do I feel? Right! Only 
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worse than that! Everywhere | 
turn I bump into this ubiquitous 
‘friend,’ ‘brother-in-law,’ Houdini, 
or whatever you want to call him 
—this magic individual who can 
pull, it seems, most any advertised 
product out of a silk hat at a dis- 
count. Only I usually bump into 
him too late. 

“He either works for the com- 
pany, has a wholesale friend or 
knows somebody who knows some- 
body. Not having any sisters | 
haven’t any brothers-in-law; being 
a writer, I am perhaps a little too 
distant from the realms of barter 
to have these ‘discount’ friends pop 
into my home just as we are de- 
ciding to invest in some new furni- 
ture or silver at the advertised 
price. I’m beginning to feel hurt. 
Don’t I come in on this discount or 
wholesale price which, judging 
from the tales I hear, must be my 
due as well as that of others? 

“Does anybody buy anything for 
its right price any more or am | 
just waking up to a buying trend 
called ‘discount friend’ buying?” 

* * * 


The Fuller Brush Company must 











to interview. 


SALES MANAGER 
WANTED 


N UNUSUAL opportunity is now open with 
one of the largest and best established 
manufacturers in the office appliance industry, 
requiring a Sales Manager of successful ex- 
perience in a mechanical specialty organiza- 
tion (preferably office equipment) in which 
systematic sales education is the definite 
policy. Must be able to form and train a force 
for a new product to operate in codperation 
with the present national organization. 


The character of the work and compensation 
will interest the best men in the field. Write, 
giving age and exact experience as preliminary 


All communications will be kept strictly con- 
fidential. Address ‘‘V,’’ Box 288, Printers’ Ink. 
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receive a considerable number of 
brushes returned for repair that 
are not Fuller brushes. The 
Schoolmaster so concludes because 
he recently learned that the com- 
pany uses a form letter to advise 
women that they have returned to 
Fuller a brush of another make. 
This form letter has printed on it 
in red sweeping arrows which lead 
from the paragraphs in which they 
are mentioned to replicas of the 
Fuller trade-mark and the Fuller 
Red Tip tag. 

Aside from that, the Class will 
readily agree that a circumstance 
such as this calls for a diplomatic 
letter. Any suggestion of curtness 
must be avoided. Neither would it 
be. quite proper to endeavor to 
make a strong selling solicitation. 
What Fuller does is simply to as- 
sume that the woman is the owner 
of one or more Fuller Brushes or 
at least that she has been ap- 
proached at some time by a Fuller 
man. This is how the letter reads: 


Dear Friend: 

The item which you sent us for 
repair or adjustment we find upon 
examination is not a product of ‘The 
Fuller Brush Company. 

It is indeed a matter of regret if 
you purchased this item thinking it 
was a Fuller and have had the 
natural disappointment which comes 
from buying another product than 
the one you would naturally prefer. 

For your future protection we 
would call to your attention the 
fact that every product put out by 
The Fuller Brush Company bears 
the Fuller trade-mark. f a Fuller 
Broom or Mop, the trade-mark is 
on the handle or ferrule of the han- 
dle. On detachable mop heads the 
trade-mark is stamped on the metal 
part. At some easily discernible 
point on every Fuller product you 
will see the Fuller trade-mark shown 
above. 

In addition to this we place on 
every Fuller product when delivered 
to you, for your further protection 
the Fuller Red Tip Tag. Be sure 

accept no product of this nature 
without identifying it by the Red 
lip Tag and the Fuller Trade-Mark. 
In this way you will always be as- 
ones of the greatest satisfaction and 
value. 

The item which you sent to us which 
is not a product of this Company we 
are returning to‘you under separate 
cover, postage prepaid. When the 
Fuller man next calls at your home 
you can note how every article he 
carries is marked as indicated. Ful- 
ler products are sold only by the 
Fuller Man. 

Hoping that we can serve you in 
the future, we are. 
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To a Small 
Chicago Agency 


In Chicago there is a small 
Agency with some stable billing 
but whose staff is too limited 
and expenses too high to allow 
for future development and 
profit. 

We would like to meet the 
owner or owners of such an 
agency who would be inter- 
ested in eliminating overhead 
and. releasing working capital 
by joining forces with a me- 
dium size 4A Agency. 

This opportunity may also in- 
terest an individual who is now 
working independently but 
feels the lack of organization. 
An interview can be arranged 
at your convenience. All 
letters and discussions will be 
considered strictly confidential. 


Address “Y,”’ Box 141, P.I. 














E uROPE 
TV saOtce 


ARTIST 


sailing middle of 
August for Euro- 
peon capitals will 
undertake limited 
number of com- 
missions. 


Has background 
of extensive travel 
on the Continent 
and abroad. 





Address “T,” Box 287 
Printers’ Ink 
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The Modern 
Lumber Dealer 


sells practically all products 
that go into building construc- 
tion today. 35 to 50% of his 
sales are other than lumber. 
The paper read by foremost 
lumber dealers everywhere is 
the 


American fimberman 


Est.1873 CHICAGO a.B.c. 














I WANT TO TIE UP 
with a progressive agency. I want to 
bring in new business. 

I am a college graduate—eight years’ ad- 
vertising and publishing experience. I have 
been editor of an illustrated weekly magazine 
—<did promotion on a prominent New York 
newspaper—know agency routine from the 


up. 

Have some contacts which can be developed. 
Am in touch with two eccounts of mere than 
a million each. B 

“w,"’ Box 289, Printers’ Ink 











EDITOR — be apt 


Gentile, 3 married ; its opportunity 
here in world, befitting his natural 
ability; knows 3 continents; 
itor, news, features, trade journals, 
magazines; travel and general gH 
layout and makeup; able writer, accurate 
reporter, well-informed, travelled; salary 
secondary; has earned up to 000. 
Write or wire: “‘X,” Box 140, Printers’ 
ink, 231 8. La Salle St., Chicage, tii. 














REDUCE YOUR COST 
OF SELLING ~, cites. Pest Cards, 
Booklets, eto. 
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A. D. McKinney Wins 
St. Louis Golf Tournament 


A. D. McKinney won first prize for 
low net with a score of 68 at the sec- 
ond monthly tournament of the St. Louis 
Advertising Golf Association held at 
the Sunset Hills Country Club. Other 
winners and their met scores were: Leo 
Phelan, 74; Edgar Willet, 75; R. L. 
Tillman, 75; Paul Simmons, 77; Collins 
Thompson, 78; Henkle, 78, and Felix 
Coste, 79. Matt Morse won low gross 
with a card of 89. George M. Wagner 
won the prize for the lowest number of 
putts with a 28. 


New Office for Abernethy 


Turrentine Publications 
The Abernethy Turrentine Publishing 
Company, Atlanta, has opened a Chicago 
office at 155 North Clark Street. Sidney 
W. Brown and Mat H. Friedman will 
be in charge of the new office. 


Crescent Bed to Bauerlein 
Agency 
The Crescent Bed Company, Inc., 
New Orleans, manufacturer of beds and 
springs, has appointed Bauerlein, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, to di- 
rect its advertising account. 





Beverage Account to Van Tine 

hs Incorporated, Burlington, 

has placed its advertising account 

NA fees L. Van Tine, Philadelphia, 

advertising. An outdoor advertis: ng cam- 

paign is ing planned on “Treet,” a 
new beverage. 


Appoints L. $, Gillham 
L. S. Gillham, formerly head of the 
advertising agency which bears his own 
name, has been made general sales and 
advertising manager of the Arrowhead 
Lake Company, controlling Arrowhead 
Lake, a California mountain resort 


Hotel Account to Kaufman 


cy 
The Ambassador Hotel, Washington 
D. C., has appointed Henry Kaufman, 
advertising agency of that city, to di 
rect its advertising account. Newspapers 
and direct mal will be used. 


The net income of the International 
Shoe Company, St. Louis, for the six 
months ended May 31, amounted to 
$6,871,793, as compared with $6,620,709 
for the corresponding period of last 
year. Net sales for the period were 
$51,741,105, as against $59,733,377 for 
the first six months of last year. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Will Publishers’ Representative inter- 
ested in building a small account (educa- 
tional foreign publications with interna- 
tional class circulation) into a 3 = ee 
please advise Box 394, Printers’ 


FOR SALE—Old-established Toilet Goods 
and Hair i business, selling through 
druggists and by mail direct to consumer 
in 48 states and ten foreign countries. 
Volume $50,000 with 20% profits. Must 
sell on account of ill-health of owner. 
Address: Percy Graham, 25 W. Illinois 
St., Chicago, Ii. 


Are You a New York Advertising ees 
with some good accounts in_ prospec’ 
Anxious for independence? Small, effi- 
cient, per service agency would 
eliminate your worries of recognition and 
organization, and help you in contacting 
your business, copy, details, etc. Confi- 
dential. Box 399, Printers’ Ink. 


PERIODICAL PRINTING WANTED 
We can handle one or two more maga- 
zines (weekly preferred) of moderate cir- 
culation, also can dle more press work 
for Duplex Tubular. Pollard Alling mail- 
ing system used. If you expect to change 
printers this fall, let us figure with 
you. Old, financially sound company; all 
new equipment. Write us. Posten Press, 
Decorah, Iowa. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
Specializing in Advertising Personnel 
Executives, craftsmen, juniors, secretaries, 
clerical. Individual attention to all place- 


ments by Elizabeth Muncy, for 10 years in 
charge of "Woes bureau for AAAA 


Muncy Placement Service 


Caledonia 2611 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City 


HELP WANTED 


Good wT & Wanted August First—One 
capable of making layouts and finishes 
through entire of work handled 
by an agency. lease send samples 
and state salary requirements. Bennett- 
Williams Co., Inc., High Point, N. C. 


ADVERTISING COPY WRITER 
Wanted by a light and power company in 
important i, on Atlantic Seaboard, an 
experienced advertising writer to prepare 
copy for newspapers. va. becklete, ote. Age 
25 to 35. Box 402, Printers’ Ink. 
































SALESMAN 
A firmly established New York house spe- 
cializing in the creation and — a 
of window displays for national adve 
tisers has an opening for an experienced 
man to contact in the metropolitan terri- 
tory. Unlimited opportunity and the _ 
support of a competent o: tion 
the right man. Box 403, Printers’ Ink, 





ADVERTISING SALESMEN ree —Full or 
= time ; rect ; re 

LE big down payment 
Leer a Ww experience. Box 
395, Printers’ 


ft een Salesman wanted with 
good connections, who wishes to ce his 
work with an established, reliable house. 
ry or Commission 
For interview write Box 398, P. I. 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
* Unique opportunity for a 
man who can actively de- 
velop business to join well- 
established growing Chicago 
agency. Nationally recog- 
nized... highest references... 
a congenial group. No capital 
required. Your inquiry will 
be treated in strictest con- 
fidence. Address Box 400, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago office. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, Maryland, 30, who plans 
to attend evening advertising courses be- 














ginning | mber, wishes to enter the 
advertising rofession. Personal inter- 
view desir a am Printers’ Ink. 





Nine years’ experience in all ‘branches of 
commercial wor perience years art director. 
Will anywhere. E. Arthur Arney, 
2803 eos Ave., Chicago. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER, now con- 
nected with one of the world’s largest 
concerns, desires southern position. Ad- 
dress Ingalls Advertising Agency, 126 
Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


ARTIST—Four years’ experience, agency 
and art service, wants connection with oppor- 
tunity to grow. Lettering, layout, water- 
Sy = - and plate-cutting. alary secon- 

dary. Goanywhere. Samples. Box 401, P. I. 


ADV. & PUBL. SERVICE MGR. 
Writer with a8 ~~ exp. managing ady. 
o 














service d newspaper & printer, 
blicity pts. 0 of mfrs., editing & pro- 
ucing mags., — man. 34 yrs. 

old. 393, “Printer nk. 

An Executive experienced in production, 

purchasing and merchandising Food Pro- 


ducts desires connection where ability can 
be demonstrated in purchasing, contact 
or investigation. Experience in general 
line food ane ej and aoe 
groceries, have always position 

responsibility have had only two 
connections in an entire lifetime in food 
business. Temperate in habits, energetic 
and ambitious. Gentile. Box 392, P. I. 
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: Cutting Down the 
Calls per Sale 


One year ago the Electric Refrigerator Depart- 
ment of the General Electric Co. started using a 
simple, effective sales training method to “teach 
the salesmen what to do and show them exactly 
how to do it.” 














Let us show you how successful companies are 
using this proven training method that costs re- 
markably little and is reinforced by national 
field service. 


Every picture we have ever made has helped 
accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Jamison Handy, President 
6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 
New York, Chanin Bildg.—Detroit, General Motors Bidg.— 
Cleveland, Hanna Bidg.—Dayton, -—Regional Sales 
and Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States. 
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O newspaper can maintain 
- large volume of Want 
é Advertising without maintain- 
Y ing at the same time a consistent 
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